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EXEXUnVE SUMMARY 



Ihere have been many instances in the last 40 yecirs vAien civilian 
hcsspitcils and the militciry services have been xinable to attract the numbers of 
registered nurses considered necessary for the provision of a hi^ level of 
health care. A shortage of nursing staff can result in inadequate or prolonged 
medical care for service menfcers and detract from the paramount goeil of personnel 
readiness. Predictions fron the 1988 D^jartment of Health and Human Services, 
Secretary's Ccxnraission on Nursing indicate that recruiting and retaining both 
Active Duty and Reserve nurses may become even more serious prt±)lems in the next 
decade. 

The purpose of this r^»rt is to investigate the Reserve intentions of 
nurses serving on Active Duty. A summary of the literature dealing with the 
labor market for nurses, enployee retention models, and second jc±) holding 
provides essential background. Enpirical studies based on data for both military 
and civilian nurses are also reviewed. Bivariate and multivariate analyses were 
undertaken to identify the determinants of anticipated Reserve service for 
current Active duty nurses. 

Data frcsn the 1985 DoD Survey of Officers and Enlisted Personnel were used 
to identify the factors influencing the Reserve plans of Active duty Army nurses. 
The survey was designed to aid in examining enlistment and retention decisions, 
career orientation, and policies affecting military members and their families. 
It provides a unique opportunity to investigate the attitudes of nurses toward 
specific characteristics of their jobs and toward various aspects of military 
life as well as the role of the Army in their career plains. 

Ihere were 334 Army nurses included in the survey vho were ajprcpriate to 
this study. Ihese respondents were divided into three tenure grxxps: those with 
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less than five years of service; those with five throu(^ 10 years of service; and 
those with 11 throu^ 19 years served. These length of service grocqjings reflect 
typical decision points in an Army officer's career. The shortest length of 
service group was ccnprised of those vAio were ccnpleting an initial ctoligation. 
The group with five throu^ 10 years of service had usually made a second 
ocnimitment to serve and were approaching a decision about ma3cing a 20 year career 
in the military vhile the officers with 11 throu^ 19 years of service were more 
litely already to have chosen the career path. Profiles were constructed for 
each of the three tenure groc^js while multivariate analyses were undertaken only 
for nurses with less than 11 years of service. 

Nurse Profiles 

Nurses with less than five years of experience shewed the strongest 
intention to serve in the Reserves (67 percent) . The typical nurse in this 
tenure group was female, 30 years old, and had entered Active Duty service at 28 
with a bachelor's degree (vhich was still her hipest degree) . Her rank was 03 
and she had one to two years of obligated service remaining. She was vhite, 
unmarried, and without dependents. Her total family inccane for 1984 was about 
$29,500. Among the facets of her working environment she found cesmmissary 
services and personal freedcsn the least satisfactory and rated the chance to 
serve her country and acquaintances/ friendships as the most satisfactory. She 
had not looked for a civilian jc±> but felt confident of her chances of finding a 
good one. 

The typical nurse with five throui^ 11 years of service was also female, 
less likely to be planning to serve in the Reserves (45 percent) and more likely 
to be planning a 20 year ccireer on Active Duty. Her paygrade was 03 and she did 
not have remaining c±>ligated service. She was 33 years old, and began Active 
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service at age 26 with a bachelor's degree (vhich was still her hi<^est degree) 
and was married but had no aoccaxpanying children. Her spouse was not serving on 
Active Duty with the Amy (thou(^ 48 percent of the spouses for this tenure grotp 
were in the Amy). Her total family inocne for 1984 was about $42,600. She 
found the chance to serve her country and medical care the two most satisfactory 
aspects of her military job vhile considering the chance for pronotion and 
working cxaiditions to be the least satisfactory. She had not looked for an 
alternative job but was confident about her prospects. 

Ihe typical nurse vho had been on Active Duty for 11 or more years was 
unlikely to plan on serving in the Reserves (15 percent) . She was a white female 
who had entered the service at age 22 and was currently 37 yecurs old. Her rank 
was 04. She entered the Artry with less than a bachelors degree but new held a 
masters degree. She was married and had at least one acccarpanying child. Her 
spouse was not serving on Active EXity with the Amy. Her 1984 total family 
inccroe was about $52,400. This nurse found the chance to serve her county 
and acquaintances/ friendships to be the most satisfactory elements of her job 
and rated prerootion c^portunities and post-service educational benefits as the 
least satisfactory. She had not sou^t a civilian jc±> in the preceding year but 
considered her chances of finding a good jeh to be very good. 

While these nurse officers shewed a declining interest in the Reserves as 
tenure increased, the differences among tenure grotps were not so great as mi^t 
be expected, perhaps because they are so much contenporaries in age. All three 
tenure groups shewed an awareness of civilian opportunities as well as a high 
regard for the patriotic and social interaction aspects of Amy service. 

Multivariate Analysis 

Logistic regression was used to investigate the effects of a grexp of 
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characteristics on the intentions of an Active Duty Army nurse to join the 
Reserves. A multivariate approach provides a means for assessing the individual 
and joint effects of the many factors vhich the descriptive approach indicates 
may have an influence on this decision. The decision to join or not to join the 
Reserves was viewed as a dichotcmcus choice and a logit model was estimated to 
predict the likelihood that an individual nurse with particular individual 
attributes would indicate an intention to join the Reserves. 

Models were estimated for two population subgrotps based on tenure and for 
three subgroupings based on marital status. The tenure groups were ccmprised of 
those with zero through four years of service and those with five throjK^ 10 
years of service. Marital status cohorts consisted of single nurses, married 
nurses, and nurse-members of dual Array cxoiples. 

Candidate explanatory variables were selected frcsti among five categories: 
demographic information; military specialty and experience; cognitive/perceptual 
orientation; ecororiic incentives; and perceptions of employment cpportunities . 
Principal cxraponents analysis was used to construct a reduced set of source 
variables from the extensive set of questionnaire items dealing with satisfaction 
derived frcm facets of military life and work. 

Nurses with less than five years of service were significantly influenced 
in their Reserve intentions by family status and by satisfaction with their 
working environment. Married nurses without d^xendents were less likely than 
single nurses to plan on serving in the Reserves. Satisfaction with work was 
positively related to Reserve intentions. 

Gender was a significant factor in explaining the Reserve service plans of 
nurses with five throu<^ 10 years of Active Duty service. Male nurses were less 
inclined than female nurses to join a Reserve or Guard unit. Two pecuniary 
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characteristics eilso affected Reserve plans: nonmortgage debt and satisfaction 
with irdlitary benefits. Debt of greater than $5,000 was positively associated 
with Reserve intentions vrtiile greater satisfaction with benefits (medical, 
dental, educational, retirement) led to a stronger interest in the Reserves. 

For single nurses, educational level had a significant, negative effect on 
plans for Reserve service as did advancement rate (length of service/grade) . 
Gender was strongly related to the likelihood of joining the Reserves for married 
nurse officers as were satisfaction with military benefits and nonmortgage debt. 
Those married nurses who were male, satisfied with benefits, or held debt over 
$5,000 were less likely to plan on Reserve service. 

For the small cchort of nurse members of dual Amy couples, number of 
dependents was a significantly positive influence on Reserve intentions. The 
principal conponents for satisfaction with work and satisfaction with benefits 
were both significant for this group; the former ccairponent positively affected 
Reserve intentions vhile the latter had a negative influence. 

Conclusions 

A major source of confusion in discussing programs to encourage Active 
EXity nurses to look favorably on the Reserves is that seme of these same programs 
cilso work to increase their satisfaction with Active service and encourage them 
to remain in their current Active EXjty status. This effect should be viewed as a 
benefit for Total Force Planning rather than as a conflict. 

Results of this study indicate that programs which increase a nurse's 
satisfaction with the working environment will positively affect Reserve 
intentions. Progr a ms \diich diminish the severe strains under vhich many Amy 
nurses currently work (substituting nonRN personnel for PNs, for exanple) should 
make both Active and Reserve service more appealing. Efforts to iirprove the 
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information vAiich Active Duty nurses receive about Reserve work±ng conditions as 
well as efforts to address issues of coipatibility of Reserve service with family 
life should also iitprove the appeal of Reserve participation. A clarification of 
prcamotion opportunities within the Reserves might eilso be useful in attracting 
prior service nurses to the Reserves. 

Policies directed at Active Duty or Reserve Array nurses must be considered 
in light of the labor market for nurses, since this is the context in which the 
Array Nurse C3orps must operate in recruiting and retaining RNs. Better knowledge 
of the overall market for nurses will benefit the Array in using its limited 
recruiting resources to locate and attract these badly needed personnel. Studies 
should be undertaken v^ch distinguish between prior service and norprior service 
Reserve nurse accessions in terms of motivations and personcil/demographic 
characteristics, since former Active nurses have considerable clinical and 
institutional experience and can immediately ma]ce a very productive contribution. 
Reserve nurse retention should also be investigated in d^yth since turnover 
ejqyands the sccpe of the recruiting mission vAiich is likely to beccme an even 
more difficult assignment in the next decade. 
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I. INTRODUCTICK 



A. Badkgnxmd 

A shortage of nurses has been perceived periodically since World War II 
(Institute of Medicine, 1983, pp. 51-53). This perception has at times been 
challenged but there is grcving aoo^jtance that the current situation is very 
serious. Meeisures such as the ratio of registered nurses to population and 
vacancy statistics for unfilled nursing positions in ho^itals indicate that the 
slcwly grcwing si: 5 ply of nurses has not pace with the rapid growth in demand 
for nursing services. (U.S., CHHS, Secretary's Ccinmission on Nursirg, 1988). 
Reasons suggested for this discerned shortage include: inadequacies in the 
provision of education for nurses (Aiken, 1983) , changes in the tastes and 
aspirations of potentieil nursing students (Astin, et al., 1987), imperfections in 
the market for nurses (Feldstein, 1983, fp. 417-442), or an outstripping of 
sipply by the growth in demand (Aiken cind Mullinix, 1987) . Ihere have been many 
instances in the last 40 years \*hen civilian hospitals and the military services 
have been unable to attract the numbers of registered nurses they considered 
necessary for the provision of a hi<^ level of health care for their patients. 
Prospects for the cilleviation of the current nurse shortage in the near future 
are not optimistic. 

Hi^ levels of turnover among hospital nursing staff have cilso created a 
distressing and costly problem for most hospitcils. Ihe National Association for 
Hecilth care Recruitment has estimated the annual turnover rate among nurses to be 
as hi^ as 18 percent for 1986. The military has also experienced serious nurse 
retention problems, particularly vhen nurses have been perceived as being in 
short sipply for the nation as a v^ole (Seevers, 1988) . 
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In recent yecirs, predictions of both the sv; 5 ply and denard for nurses have 
indicated that attracting and retaining nurses may become even more serious 
problems in the next several decades. These predictions are based on a number of 
factors including changes in the demographic ocnposition of the U.S. population. 
As the population ages, a greater percentage will experience acute and chronic 
debilities vhich require the ^plication of skilled nursing care. At the same 
time, the pool of potential nursing students will be declining relatively in 
proportion to other segments of the population. In addition, recent years have 
seen a waning vocational interest in nursing among youth and this trend may well 
continue (Aiken and Mullinix, 1987) . While growth in demand for generalist 
nurses has been great in recent years, an even more rapid increase in demand for 
nurse specialists has been experienced and programs to train these nurses take 
considerable time to develcp and expand (Institute of Medicine, 1983, pp. 133- 
156) . 

Attracting sufficient numbers of nurses to the Army Reserve presents a 
significant recruiting prc±)lem, one which tends to become itcre severe vhen the 
civilian labor market for nurses is tii^t. Nurse specialists, in great demand in 
the civilian sector, have an especially inportant role in the military 
environment. (Nurse anesthetists, for exaitple, are extensively utilized) . The 
turnover of Reserve nurses is also an inportant consideration, since replacement 
is costly and strains speciadized recruiting resources. Most importantly, the 
lack of nursing staff can result in inadequate or prolonged medical care for 
service members and detract from the paramount goal of personnel readiness. The 
D^jartment of Defense has determined that 67% of wartime nursing manpower 
requirements must be met by the Reserve coirponents (Seevers, 1988, p. 5) . 

Most nurses commencing Active Duty service eire commissioned in the US Army 
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Reserve, with a call to Active Duty. These nurses make an 8 year canmitmsnt: 3 
years of Active Duty service and 5 years of Reserve service. There are a fe^ 
exc^jtional accessions who receive Regular Army canmissions, usually in 
recognition of academic excellence or specialized experience. If a nurse wishes 
to remain on Active EXity after the end of his or her 3 years of Active Service, 
he or she may apply for a Regular Army ccnimission. Nurses \6ho are nearing the 
ccnpletion of their obligation are usually approached by in-service recruiters 
and made aware of opportunities in the Reserves. Nurse officers may move between 
Active EXaty and Reserve service several times during their careers. 

A Reserve nurse is recruited to fill a specific vacancy in a specific 
Reserve unit. Most nurses are selected to fill general medicail/surgical 
vacancies vrtiile some are recruited to fill particulcu: specialty billets. Reserve 
units very widely in function. Scsne are associated with field evacuation 
hospitals, others are associated with nurse detachments of medical treatment 
facilities such as VA hospitals and still others are made up primarily of nurses 
in a particular specialty. Not all on-duty time is spent in actual nursing: 
Reserve nurses may fulfill their weekend or annual cbligation by attending 
conferences or training sessions to maintain or upgrade their skills. The 
characteristics of nurse units and the type of drill involved vary so greatly 
that a Reservist may choose membership in a particular unit despite considerable 
transportation cost and inconvenience. A nurse serving on Active Duty has a 
great variety of c^portunities available in the Army Reserve. 

B. Objectives 

The purpose of this study is to investigate the Reserve intentions of 
nurses serving on Active Duty. Reserve nurses play a key role in maintaining the 
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health of Active and Reserve personnel and make an inportant contribution to 
Total Force readiness . The Array National Guard and Array Reserve provide 
approximately 70% of the total Array ccgnbat mediced care and these units will be 
needed in the early stages of any major conflict (Seevers, 1988, p. 1) . The Array 
Reserve recruits nurses frcm the civilian sector and edso frcm among the Active 
Amy Nurse CJorps. Nurses with prior Active service are e^jecicdly valuable 
because of their extensive ejqjerience in the military nursing envirOTiment. As 
the demand for nurses, both civilian and military, increases and the provision of 
an adequate simply of nurses to meet these demands ccroes under question, 
recruiting fully trained professionals with prior service will beccsne even more 
critical . 

The educational requirements for the Reserves are soroefc^iat less stringent 
than those for Active Duty nurses. An Active Duty nurse must hold a bachelor's 
degree in nursing from an accredited school. To join the Reserves, an applicant 
must have either an associate degree in nursing, a three-year nursing diploma, or 
a bachelor of science in nursing degree. Nurses entering the Reserves with prior 
Active Duty service are thus desirable on the basis of training as well as 
military-specific eiperience. 

The 1985 DoD Survey of Officers and Enlisted Personnel provides 
information on many characteristics and attitudes of a saiiple of 352 Army nurses 
serving on Active Duty (Defense Marpcwer Data Center, 1986) . Profiles of Army 
nurse respondents are presented in this study and their responses are analyzed to 
identify those factors vhich influence the intentions of Active Duty nurses to 
join the Reserves. 

Chapter II includes a review of the liteiature pjertinent to the labor 
market for nurses. It also contains a discussion and summary of the econcmic 
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theory relevant to turnover and to seccrd-jc±> holding. Reserve service 
r^resents a type of '*inoonli(^ting" and much theoretical and enpirical work has 
been done in this area vhich sheds li^t on the decision to join the Reserves. 

A description of the design and format of 1985 DoD Survey and a discussion 
of the questionnaire items selected to serve as d^jendent eind explanatory 
variables appear in Chapter III. Profiles of Arrry nurses serving on Active Duty 
are generated from these data. 

Chapter IV presents a discussion of the methodology selected for 
multivariate analysis of the facrtors influencing a nurse's decision to join the 
Reserves. Because Reserve intentions are measured as a discrete choice, logit 
regression was chosen as the appropriate estimation technique. Results from 
these multivariate models are described here. S^arate models were estimated for 
tenure groups and for marital status groups. 

Policy inplications of the nurse profiles and multivariate analyses are 
discussed in Chapter V. Conclusions corKoeming the characrteristics of those vho 
intend to serve in the Reserves provide ittportant insic^ts for force planning 
policy and recruiting practices. The reccsnmendations for future work included in 
this chapter point ip the inportance of integrating information about prior 
service accessions with that available on nonprior servicoe entrants as well as 
the need for studies of jcto turnover behavior spjecific to Reserve nurses. 
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II. IHEOREnCAL FRAMEWORK AND REVIEW OF PIPIRICAL STOPiry; 



Ihe life cycle or career history of a prior service Amy Reserve nurse 
provides the framework for our discussion of the literature relevant to cin 
investigation of the Reserve intentions of Active Duty Array nurses. Ihe labor 
market for nurses influences the decision of a young man or wonan to embark on a 
career in nursing ard affects all subsequent career choices, including the 
decision of a hi^ily qualified professional with extensive civilian enployment 
options to join the Arnjy and serve on Active Duty. Ihe literature dealing with 
the market for registered nurses provides the necessary context for selecting 
methodological approaches and evaluating policy issues piertinent to the joining 
decision. Ihe next career milestone is the decision to leave Active service. 
Ihe literature relevant to jcto turnover provides a focus for a discussion of the 
factors affecting the decision to quit. Ihe final career step is the subsequent 
(or concurrent) decision to retain an affiliation with the Army by serving in the 
Selected Reserve. Ihis choice of a p>art-time (usually secondary) jcb is 
addressed by the literature on second jcto holding. 

A. Ihe labor Market for Nurses 

Interest in the market for registered nurses has grown tremendously 
in the last few years. Ihis interest has been generated by vhat are perceived as 
severe ’’imbalances" (shortages) in this market. A period of relatively greater 
nurse availability (late 1970's and early 1980's) preceded this current situation 
and has slewed recognition of the signs of rapidly grewing demand for registered 
nurses in the face of a very slcwly enlarging pool of qualified nurses (U.S., 
CHHS, Secretary's Cantnission on Nursing, 1988) . 

Ihe confusion vhich usually aocenpanies discussions of a "shortage" 
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of nurses is inevitable Viben no clear distinction is made between the forces of 
supply and those of demand. It is the interaction of supply and demand v^ch 
determines wages and errployment in a labor market. If an imbalance exists such 
that the quantity of ENs demanded exceeds the supply of RNs, then, in an 
efficiently functioning market, wages will rise to eliminate the shortage. If 
wages do not rise to bring simply and demand into beilanoe, a shortage may persist 
at the prevailing wage (Feldstein, 1983, Cli. 16) . 

1. Ihe Su 5 Dply of FNs 

Ihe supply of nurses in the short run is limited by the size of 
the picpulation licensed to practice nursing. A rising wage can influence those 
\dio are qualified but neither eitployed as RNs nor currently looking for 
enployment as RNs to join the nurse labor force. A ccanmon misconception holds 
that large numbers of nurses have left the profession and might be lured back 
into the labor force. Survey findings indicate that almost 80 p>ercent of the 
pcpulation of registered nurses are employed in nursing (U.S., CHHS, 1986) . Ibis 
participjation rate is greater than the preportion of eill weroen of the apprepriate 
age group vho are employed and ccstpares favorably with the labor force 
p>articip5ation rates of women with the same age distribution in other professions. 
About 10 percent of all nurses hold second jebs in addition to their primary jobs 
and almost 30 percent work part-time (American Nurses Association, 1987) . Ihe 
unemployment rate for nurses is very lew (0.9 percent. Bureau of La bor 
Statistics, 1987) . Iherefore, there is little hope of a dramatic increase in 
participation in response to market incentives (U.S., DHHS, Secretary's 
Ccinmission on Nursing, 1988) . 

Ihe long run supply of nurses is more elastic (responsive) with 
recoct to wages than the relatively fixed short run supply. Ihere are, hewever. 
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strong forces at work to limit the growth of the EN population over time. 
Falling enrollment and declining admissions for nursing programs and the 
discontinuation of many basic and specialized programs limit the future simply 
of nurses. Admissions and enrollments for BSN programs have shrunk even more 
rapidly than Associate degree programs (National League for Nursing, 1987) . This 
pattern is not likely to alter in the near future. 

Young men and especieilly young wanen vrtio have traditionally made 
vp the vast majority of new entrants into the professicMi are not showing a strong 
vocational interest in nursing. The dominant factor affecting the long run 
sipply of nurses is the broadening of career opportunities for young women. 
There is low interest in nursing among college freshmen and many of those vho 
show an initial propensity toward nursing as a career change their major field of 
study (Astin, et al., 1987). 

Besides a lack of interest in nursing, there are demograf^c 
factors at work to limit future growth in the sipply of RNs; the pool of 
potential entrants (young men and women) is shrinking relative to other grotps in 
the population. Econometric models have been developed to forecast applications 
to nursing schools and these have identified such factors as youth population, 
relative wages, RN wages, and financial aid to nursing students (Reid and 
Rodgers, 1981) . Estimates developed 1:^ the Secretary's Commission on Nursing 
(U.S. ,CHHS,1988) also indicate that the outlook for a sharp increase in the 
stpply of nurses in the next decade is not optimistic. 

2. The Demand for RNs 

The demand for nurses r^resents the quantity of nursing 
services vhioh eirployers eune willing to buy at various prices. Changes in this 
demand arise from changes in the demand for headth cere services and from the 
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substitution of nurses for other nursing providers. The demani for RNs is a 
derived demand; it is based on the demand for health care services. The demand 
for hospital heeilth care has shewn a relative decline in recent years, absorbing 
a smaller percentage of total national resources than previously. Various 
measures of ho^ital utilization have fallen since the early 1980s (U.S., EHHS, 

1987) . Hewever, many of the institutiCTial changes (particularly the Medicare 
prospective payment system) which have limited total usage have also increeised 
the demand for RNs. Hospitals are caring for more seriously ill patients who 
require specialized nursing services and other institutions v^ch enploy nurses 
(nursing hemes cind ambulatory ceue settings) cue providing more nursing services 
to patients (U.S., EHHS, Secretary's Cemmission on Nursing, 1988; Sloan, et al., 

1988) . 

The long run prospects for the demand for nurses point to 
continued growth. As the population ages, the need for both irpatient and 
outpatient care will rise. The elderly are dispreportionately large users of 
nursing services (National Center for Health Statistics, 1988) . Advances in 
medical technology are also expected to be predcsninantly nurse- intensive in 
nature (Technology and Aging Advisory Board, 1985) . In addition, the amount of 
nursing care vhich will need to be provided for persons with AIDS is likely to be 
great (Andrullis, et al., 1988). 

3 . Market Afctoerations 

Economic theory would predict an increase in Nurses' wages in 
response to this cembination of rapidly giwing demand and lagging supply. The 
evidence is to the contrary, hewever. The average wages of RNs have declined 
relative to the salcuries of those in corparable professions (Buerhaus, 1987; 
Aiken, 1987; Aiken and Mullinix, 1987). In addition, the average mximum salary 
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for nurses is much closer tx> average starting seilctry than is the case for other 
professions (Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1987) . Hospitcil vacancy statistics for 
RNs, on the other hand, indicate a hospital vacancy rate of 11 percent (National 
Association for Health Care Research, 1988) . Vacancy data are sometimes 
misleading and estimates vary greatly; some estimates eire as hi^ as 14 percent 
(Iglehart, 1987) . It is clear that the vacancy rate for hospital nurses in 
particular is escalating. 

Ihe type of market situation vhich logically ejgjlains these 
contradictory data is termed a ••static shortage^^ arising from a restriction on 
the increase in wages vhich would be necessary to bring the market into 
equilibrium. ••Monc^jsony^^ describes such a market vhere enployers eire able to 
control wages because a few firms enploy the majority of those in a profession 
(Feldstein, 1983, Oi. 16). The existence of monopsony inplies that, if the wages 
of nonRN nursing personnel are not so greatly restricted as those of RNs, 
enployers would substitute these personnel for registered nxarses vho have become 
relatively cheaper. Enployers would also be expected to increase utilization of 
tenporary services and use part-time RNs more extensively. All of these 
developments have characterized the market for nurses recently (Williams, 1982) . 
In the long run, as RN wages fall behind those in ccirparable occupations, 
potential new entrants into the profession would be discouraged by the lew rate 
of return and those in the profession would experience greater jct» 
dissatisfaction, resulting in hi^er levels of turnover. These conditions are 
also currently recognized as features of the long run market for RNs. 

4. Military Nurses 

The military services have felt the r^xercussions of the 
increasingly tight market for nurses. Recruiting adequate numbers of both Active 
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Duty and Reserve nurses to meet the health care needs of servicemembers and their 
deperdents has proved to be a diallenge for the Anty and for the other services. 
The Arrry Nurse Corps budgeted end strength for fiscal year 1988 was 4,574 nursing 
positions of vAiich 4,038 nurses were available for distribution. Authorized 
positions numbered 4,417, or 379 above the number actually available (U.S. Army 
HSC, 1988) . Shortfall has been particularly acute in critical nurse specialties. 
It has been estimated that Amy Active Duty and Reserve units lack more than 40 
percent of operating rocm nurses and more than 50 percent of nurse anesthetists 
needed to meet war time requirements (Seevers, 1988) . Because the Army conpetes 
with civilian enployers for nurses, the retention or turnover characteristics of 
the labor market for RNs are of great inportance to both Reserve and Active Duty 
planning and recruitment strategies. 

B. Turnover Theory and the Decision to Leave Active Service 
1. Models of Turnover Behavior 

Attrition frcro military service represents a category of labor 
market mcbility kncwn as turnover. Turnover is defined as the degree of 
individual movement across the membership boundary of a social system (Hamermesh, 
1984, p. 171). Such movement may be either voluntary or involuntary. 
Involuntary turnover occurs vhen circumstances dictate a change in enployment 
status v^ch does not rpresent the preferences of the employee. Voluntary 
turnover, on the other hand, is the outccroe of the enployee's decision to leave 
his or her current jc±>. A body of theoretical work has emerged \shich attempts to 
explain this decision making process. 

Mc±»ley (1977) identified these factors as relevant to the 
turnover decision: j<±> evaluation, jcb satisfaction/dissatisfaction, thinking of 
quitting, expected utility of jcb search and cost of quitting, intention to 
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search, search for alternatives, evaluation of alternatives, conparison of 
ciltematives versus present job, and finally, intention to quit/stay. 

Mobley (1978) later expanded his model of the turnover decision 
process to include age of ertployee and j<±> tenure. Dissatisfied with the 
predictive ability of those model and those found in previous research, Mobley, 
et al. (1979) developed a model vMch differentiated between present job 

satisfaction and future utility of current and ciltemative jobs, and cilso 
encatpassed the nonwork related factors involved in the turnover decision. Ihe 
focus of this expanded model was the intention to quit as the innnediate precursor 
to turnover. Intention to quit was in turn hypothesized to be determined by 
three factors: (1) satisfaction with the present jc±>; (2) attraction or ejpected 

utility of the present jc±»; and (3) attraction or expected utility of 
ciltematives . 

Miller, et al. (1979) regrouped the variables in the Mobley, et 
cil. (1979) model and focussed on withdrawal cognition (thinking about quitting) 
as a behavior influenced by jc±) satisfaction and career mcbility and leading to 
turnover. Michaels and Spector (1982) eilso modified the M£±)ley, et al. (1979) 
model to include preenployment expectations and degree of organizational 
ccstimitment. Dalessio, et al. (1986) used path aneilysis to deal with prcb>lems of 
mult icon inear ity which were identified in tests of the Mcbley, et eil. model. 
Bluedom (1979) enfhasized the role of intention to leave as a variable 
intervening between jcb satisfaction and turnover in a similar model. 

Cotton and Tuttle (1986) have summarized the correlates of 
turnover identified in these and other models. The correlates categorized as 
external factors included: 

Enployment perc^tions, 

Unenployment rate, 
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Accession rate, and 
Union presence. 

Those classified as work-related incliided: 



i^y, 

Jc4d performance. 

Role clarity. 

Task r^jetitiveness. 

Overall job satisfaction. 

Satisfaction with pay. 

Satisfaction with si^jervision. 

Satisfaction with oo-^»rorkers. 

Satisfaction with prcxnotion. 

Opportunities, and 
Organizaticnal ccinmitment 

Finally, factors identified as personal correlates included: 



Age, 

Tenure, 

Gender, 

Biographical information. 

Education, 

Marital status. 

Number of dependents, 

^titude and ability. 

Intelligence 

Behavioral intentions, and 
Met ejqDectations 

Steers and Mcvday (1981) and Mcwiay, et al. (1982) proposed a 
turnover process model describing the intention to leave as mediating between 
affective responses and turnover. Affective responses in this model were 
conditioned by job expectations vtiich in turn reflected a variety of exogenous 
and job related variables as well as individual differences. Arnold and Feldman 
further investigated the nature of the intention of leave/stay variable by 
s^iarating it into the intention to search for ciltematives and the intention to 
change pxDsitions. The latter facet appeared to be the more influential. 

Job satisfaction emerges as an iirportant factor in many models 
of turnover behavior and a literature has evolved to explain the determinants of 
satisfaction. McCormick and Ilgen (1980) have suggested that the degree of 
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satisfaction results from a ccnparison between an individual's "standard" and the 
degree to viiich that standard is realized in his job. The farther e^part the 
standard and actucd ej^jerience, the less satisfied the individual. Porter and 
Lawler (1968) presaged this approach with their focus on the role of met versus 
unmet expectations in determining the level of satisfaction derived from a 
particular job. 

Studies of job satisfaction have investigated the eispects of 
errplqyment vhich are sources of satisfaction or dissatisfaction for enployees. 
Herzberg, Mausner, and Snyderman (1959) classified these into (1) satisfiers- 
content factors which yield satisfaction and (2) dissatisfiers - context factors 
vAiich yield satisfaction in relationship to the j<±». The presence of content 
factors such as recognition of achievement result in satisfaction vhile the 
presence of context factors such eis pleasant working conditions do not, in the 
absence of content factors, guarantee satisfaction but will lead to 
dissatisfaction if they are absent. Scarpello and Cait^ixell (1983) looked at the 
satisfaction generating characteristics of the facets of a jdD and ocarpared these 
with glc±>al measures of jcAx satisfaction, concluding that facet satisfaction did 
not ccarpletely explain overall satisfaction. 

In summary, the intention to leave/stay ard job satisfaction 
have been identified in the literature as inportant links in the turnover 
process. The contribution of the turnover literature to the theoretical 
framework of this study lies in the pxerspjective into vhich it puts these 
inportant factors. 

2. Nurse Turnover Studies 

While nurse recruitment and the factors vhich influence the long 
run sipply and demand are of great inportance for both nurses and their 
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eirployers, prcblens of nurse retention are of particular inportance to in±Lvidual 
eirployers, Ihe PN turnover rate has been estimated to be a high as 18 percent 
for 1986 (Nationcil Association for Heailth Care Recruitment, 1986) . A recent 
survey conducted by the American Hospitcil Association (1987) found that 49 
percent of the surveyed hospitals indicated that 11 to 30 percent of their full 
time RNs had tenures of less than one year. 

Studies of nurse retention have been conducted to identify 
factors viiich might influence nurses bo remain in or reenter the profession. The 
Institute of Medicine (1983) identified premotion epportunities in clinical 
practice and administration, better salary structures, a larger role in policy 
formulation, and inproved working conditions as significant influences on 
turnover. The National Cemmission on Nursing (1983) identified similar factors 
and enphasized the inportant role of nursing administration in the hospital 
setting as it relates to j<±> dissatisfaction with staffing, scheduling, salary, 
and career develcpment. 

There have been many studies of nurse turnover but only a 
limited number have approached the question of nurse retention frem a 
multivariate perspective. A multivariate approach reflects the most recent 
developments in turnover modelling. Weisman, et al. (1981) categorized the 
determinants of tuinover as organizational and nonorganizational . He considered 
turnover to be the result of the effects of individual characteristics, job 
attributes, and work organizations. Personal attributes included maritcil status, 
length of eirployment, number of children, first hospital pxjsition and degree 
level. Jc±> attributes and work organizations included overtime, rotating shifts, 
position level, work load, educational level of the unit, average tenure of unit, 
head nurse responsiveness, ccmniunication with head nurse, and time for 
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professional develc^xnent. Autorony, jcb satisfaction, and intent to leave were 
viewed as intervening variables. Ibis model was developed in a stuly of 1,000 
nurses in two university affiliated hospitals. 

Martin (1982) focused on cxmimitinent indicators as predictors of 
intent to leave. He studied a sairple of 110 RNs and other nursing personnel. 
Four facets of the conc^)t of ccmnitment were identified: cannnunity, career, 
organizational, and jc±> ocmmitment. Results of the analysis (inultiple regression 
was employed) indicated that only job oamiitment was predictive of intent to 
leave. The inclusion of personnel other than RNs maJce it difficult to judge the 
applicability of these findings to the registered nurse pc^julation. 

Price and Mueller (1982) tested a model in which job 
satisfaction cind intent are intervening variables between the determinants and 
turnover. The set of determinants included: c^portunity, rout inizat ion, 
participation, ccarirnunication, social integration, pay, distributive justice, 
proTotion, professionalism, training, and responsibility to relatives in the 
local area. The only one of these determinants vhich shewed a significant direct 
effect on turnover was epportunity, the availability of alternative j<±)S vhile 
seven of the other factors had an indirect effect through jc±» satisfaction and 
three had a direct effect on intent to say. JdD satisfaction, training, and 
responsibility for relatives affected intent strongly. Pay had a significant 
effect on intent but limited influence on jcb satisfaction. Both path analysis 
and inultiple regression techniques were used. 

West (1983) suggested a similar model with j(±) satisfaction as a 
precursor to alternative jeto search and turnover. Taylor and Covaleski (1985) 
ccnpared the factors which influence internal transfer with those affecting 
turnover. They considered career plans, work values, and job satisfaction in 
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cinother sequential model. Satisfaction did not predict retention well, vtiile 
career plans were more successful in this respect. The ability to mate internal 
moves, especially noiprcsnotional ones, did not have a significant effect on 
retenticHi. 

3. Military Nurse Turnover 

Nichols (1971) undertook a study of 180 Array nurses within four 
months of cxaipleting their initicil obligation and whose first nursing job was 
with the Array. Ihe study was designed to determine the relationship between 
intention to remain or leave and satisfaction with selected working and living 
experiences as well as perceived ease of movement to the civilian sector. Each 
of the working/living experiences was rated on three scales: inportance to the 

niirse, satisfaction with the Array, and the opportunity for satisfaction in a 
civilian jcto as ccrapared to the Army. There appeared to be no difference between 
stayers and leavers in how they rated the inportance of these factors. Stayers 
did appear to be more satisfied than leavers. Those vho perceived movement to 
the civilian sector as difficult were less satisfied. There was a lack of 
significant interaction between satisfaction and perceived mobility. Those vho 
planned to leave were more litely to compare an alternative civilian job 
favorably to the Array. 

A study ccsiparing Array nurse "specicilists" with "generalists" 
was conducted by Jchns, et al. (1977) . Array nurse clinicians and practitioners 
were cxsrpared with a control grocp of staff nurses in order to identify factors 
which this specialized group perceived as influencing their jcb satisfaction and 
retention. The scaile developed for the study measured both the inportance of and 
current satisfaction with a group of jcAj factors which included: perceptions of 

authority, ccsipetence of sipervisors, cxanraunication, work environment, ecjjipment. 
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recognition, vacations, and leave. The nurses were also asked to rank and wei^t 
job satisfaction factors. The clinicians and practitioners were more satisfied 
than the staff nurses and were more confident about the availability of good jobs 
in the civilian sector. However, there was no significant difference in 
intention to remain between the two groups. 

Lensing (1984) developed a model based on ccnparison levels of 
alternative job opportunities. The re^jonses of military nurses included in the 
1978 DoD Survey of Officers and Enlisted Persomel were evciluated using st^x^rise 
discriminant analysis to select the set of alternative job attributes whioh best 
discriminated between stayers and leavers. The attributes vAiich were significant 
for initial obligors differed from those which appeared to be iirportant for those 
beyond their initial ccmraitment. 

C. Second Job Holding Studies and the Reserve Participation Decision 

The implications of turnover analysis for the Reserve intentions of 
Army officers are inportant in two respects: the decision to leave Active 
service, vhile r^resenting a loss for the Active forces, has a positive impact 
on the Reserves. Quitting Active service may be viewed as a rejection of the 
Army as an enployer but the subsequent (or concurrent) decision to serve with the 
Selected Reserves may alternatively be viewed as a desire to retain the 
affiliation with the employer at a less intense level. In order to understand 
this choice of part time service it is ne<3essary to look into the theory and 
literature pertaining to second jcb holding. 

1. Moonli^ting theory 

Reserve participation can be viewed as a part-time job vhich 
attracts '^moonlighters" vho also hold full-time (civilian) jobs. These 
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individuals work a specified number of houirs on their primeury jcbs but desire to 
increase their incones by working additioncil hours as well. If additioncil hours 
are not available on the primary jcb, they must acquire a second jc±i. Reservists 
work ei<^t or 16 hours per month and because hours of work are so restricted, 
this activity fits the definition of a secondary jc±i. 

Reserve participation offers ttve moonlii^ter the opportunity to 
earn more income as well as shcpping privileges at military exchanges and 
potential retirement benefits. It also provides such nonmcxietary benefits as the 
esprit de corps of military service and the opportunity to serve ones country. 

The econcmic theory of second jcb holding suggests that the 
hours of work supplied to the labor market by an individual will be a function of 
labor market income and the individual's evaluation of the time spent on all 
nonmarket activities (leisure time) . Workers will then supply to the labor 
market the nunber of hours for which earnings are sufficient to ccarpensate for 
the foregone leisure time. For the desired number of labor hours, the wage rate 
equals the individual's marginal value of leisure time. Both wages and hours 
worked affect the moonli^ting decision in that the probability of moonlighting 
increases with: lower primary wages, fewer hours worked on the primary jcb, 
higher secondary wages, and more hours offered by the secondary jcb (Shishko and 
Rostker, 1976) . 

The Reserve jcb differs from other moonli^ting or part-time 
jobs in several respects, the most important of vbich is probably the required 
commitment to seme specified length of service. In addition, the Reservists must 
pay nonreimbursable travel costs to reach his unit, though seme portion may be 
deductible as a business expense. A period of full-time training is also 
required annually and this presents a potential source of conflict with the 
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civilian jcb. Hie limitation on available working hours offered by the Reserves 
is another unique feature. 

Shishko and Rostker (1973) developed this theory of inoonli^ting 
to ej^Jlain the behavior of Air Force Reservists. They identified and evaluated 
the effects of econanic variables on the decision to mocaili^t and showed that 
the probability that ein individual will decide to moonli^t is increcised by: 
lower primary wages, fewer hours worked on the primary job, hi^er secondary 
wages, and more hours offered by the seocaidary job. 

This model was subsequently modified by McNau^t (1981) to 
include features of the enployment context unique to the Reserves including the 
effects of fixed drills and travel costs. Ihe final model specified Reserve 
participation as a function of: the Reserve wage; the civilian primary wage; the 
civilian secondary wage; hours worked on the primary jcb; the unenployment rate; 
the eligible population, information on Reserve cpportunities, travel costs; and 
regional characteristics. 

Grissmer and Kirby (1985) analyzed ciata on norprior service 
enlisted Reservists vAio entered military service in 1980. They fcxand that 
Reservists, unlike civilian moonli^ters, appear to be motivated more by a 
preference or taste for the jcb itself than by monetary incentives. Grissmer, et 
al. (1982) found a similar lack of significoance in the relationship between pay 
and enlisted Amy Reserve participation. An explanation for this is that net, 
after tax incxjne derived from Reserve pay is relatively small and additional 
cxsts (transportation, lost civilian earnings, etc.) reduce net earnings even 
further. 

2. Reserve nurses as secend job holders 

It has been estimated that, for the Reserves as a vbole, about 
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93 percent of all participants hold a full time civilian jc±) (Ihanas, 1986) . 
Women are more likely than men to work part time rather than full time, 
especicilly vdien they have young children and there cire many Reserve nurses whose 
only paid errployment is their Reserve job. On the other hand, nurse labor force 
participation rates are quite hi^, given their age distribution, and it seems 
reasonable to assume that, for the great majority, the Reserves provides a second 
jcb. 

Studies of Array Reserve nurse motivations for joining the 
Reserves have usually been based on surveys of the membership of a Trocp Program 
Unit or other administrative subgrouping and have used descriptive and bivariate 
methods rather than multivariate techniques. Texidor (1987) , for example, 
surveyed 193 members of a single Medical Brigade to identify factors which 
influenced nurses to enter the Reserves and to remain affiliated. Sixty percent 
of the respondents had previously served on Active Duty and mean length of Active 
service was 3.6 yecurs. They had served with the Reserves for an average of 
sli(^tly over seven years but over 50 percent had participated in the Reserves 
for three years or less. The factors identified throu^ bivariate analysis to be 
most inportant for entry were: patriotism, being able to practice nursing frcm a 
different perspective, enhance self-worth, additional career direction providing 
contrast to civilian work, and premotion/ personal and professional recognition. 
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m. FR3FIIE OF AN ACTIVE DOTy NURSE 



A. Data 



1. Ihe 1985 DoD Survey of Officjers and Enlisted Personnel 

Hie data selected for use in this study were derived from the 1985 
Survey of Officers emd Enlisted Personnel. Hie office of the Assistant Secretary 
of Defense (Force Management and PerscMinel) ^xaisored the administration of this 
survey instrument to a saiiple of c^jproximately 132,000 Active Duty members of all 
four militctry services \itio had conpleted at least four months of Active service 
as of September 30, 1984. Officers, females, and Marine Corps personnel were 
saiipled at a hi<^er rate to provide large enou^ cohorts for detailed analyses of 
these groi?)s. Data collection was completed in June of 1985 (Defense Marpower 
Data Center, 1986) . 

Hie survey was designed to aid in examining enlistment emd retention 
decisions, career orientation, and policies affecting military members and their 
families. It provides a unique opportunity to investigate the attitudes of 
nurses toward specific characteristics of their jchs and toward various a^ects 
of military life as well as the role of the Amy in their career plans. Hie nine 
subject cureas of the questionnaire etre described in App)endix A. 

2. Selec±ion of the nurse saitple 

Among the 7,912 Army officers surveyed, 352 were Army nurses. Hiree 
of these officers did not answer the questionnaire item deeding with intention to 
join the Reserves and were omitted from our study. Another 15 Army nurses 
indicated that they had served on Active Duty 20 years or more cuid these were not 
included in the analysis because they were not eligible for Reserve service. Hie 
remaining 334 were partitioned into 3 tenure groups: 
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Group I 0-4 years of Active Duty service (n=105) 

Group II 5-10 years of Active EXity service (n=106) 

Group III 11 - 19 years of Active Duty service (n=123) . 

Division of the sanple into these groups yields more meaningful 
analyses than would have been ctotained by treating cill Army nurses together, 
since the tendency to join the Reserves diminishes eis length of Active Duty 
service increases, as shewn in Table 1. The length of service groupings were 
chosen to reflect typical decision points in an Army officer's career and to 
yield fairly hemogeneous cohorts in terms of tenure, vhich is such ein influential 
factor. The shortest length of service group was cerprised mainly of those who 
were ccurpleting an initial chligation. The group with 5 throuK^ 10 years of 
service had usually made a second cesnmitment to serve and were approaching a 
decision about making a 20 year career in the military vhile the officers with 11 
throu^ 19 years of service were more likely to have chosen the career path. 

Most nurses beginning Active Duty service have made an 8 year 
corarriitment to the Array, including a 5 year Reserve c±)ligation and therefore 
nurses with 4 or fewer years of service shewed a strong tendency teward Reserve 
service. But even among this most limited tenure group, 33% were either unsure 
about Reserve service or did not intend to join. Why weren't the great majority 
of this group planning Reserve service? Several factors are prt±>ably at work: 
first, nurses sometimes move between Active and Reserve service and seme of these 
short tenure officers may already have spent considerable time in the Reserves, 
and second, seme nurses enter the Army with a Reguleu: Amy commission rather than 
a Reserve commission and thus do not have the same Reserve obligation. In 
addition, a nurse may be considering service in the IRR rather than the Selected 
Reserve or the Guard. 

At the other end of the tenure continuum, nurses with 11 through 19 
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Table 1. Reserve intentions of Active Duty Army 
nurses 1985, by length of service groqp 
(percent) 



Intention to join 




Length of Active Duty service 




the Reserves 


I 


II 


III 






0-4 


5-10 


11-19 


All 




years 


years 


yecus 






(n=105) 


(n=106) 


(n=123) 


(n=334) 


Definitely yes 


38.1 


17.0 


4.1 


18.9 


Probably yes 


8.5 


28.3 


10.6 


21.9 


Eton't know 


16.2 


25.5 


13.0 


18.0 


Probably no 


10.5 


15.1 


22.0 


16.2 


Definitely no 


6.7 


14.2 


50.4 


25.1 


years of service were not as likely to intend 


to join the Reserves 


as were their 


counterparts with 


fewer years 


of service, but they did not shew 


as marked a 



disinclination as would be expected for senior officers with more than half of a 



20 year career already served. Twenty ei^t percent of these nurses were either 
unsure about their Reserve plans or did intend to join a Reserve unit. This, 
again, prc±>ably reflects the complex nature of sane nurses' movements fron Active 
Duty to Reserve status during their careers and possibly the strength of the Army 
Reserve's demand for these hi^ily trained and experienced health care 
professionals . 



B. Profile of an Amy Nurse Serving on Active Duty 



1 . Biodemograf^c characteristics 

a. Gender, race/ethnic group, age, citizenship 

Table 2 indicates that the 334 nurses serving on Active Duty who 
were included in the 1985 DoD Survey of Officers and Enlisted Personnel were 
predoninantly female (91.6%). The stratification procedure used in selecting the 
survey sample drew more heavily frcxn females than males and may lead to an 
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Table 2. Gender, race/ethnic group, current age, age at 
entry, citizenship, birth location, and main language 
Active IXrty Array nurses, 1985, by tenure grot^ 
(percent or mean) 



Tenure grotp 





I 

0-4 yrs 
(n=105) 


II 

5-10 yrs 
(n=l06) 


III 

11-19 yrs 
(n=123) 


All 

(n=334 


Gender 


Male 


3.8 


10.4 


10.6 


8.4 


Female 


96.2 


89.6 


89.4 


91.6 


Raoe/ethnic group 


White 


77.1 


75.5 


92.7 


82.3 


Black 


17.1 


17.9 


2.4 


12.0 


Hispanic 


9.5 


.9 


2.4 


4.2 


Other 


5.7 


6.6 


4.9 


5.7 


U.S. citizen 


98.1 


100.0 


100.0 


99.4 


Bom in U.S. 


90.5 


93.4 


92.7 


92.2 


English main language 


90.5 


92.5 


96.7 


93.4 


Age, current (years) 


29.9 


33.4 


37.3 


33.7 


Age at entry (years) 


27.6 


25.7 


22.3 


25.0 


understatement of males 


in the nurse 


pcpulation 


(male nurses make 


up 15 


percent of the ANC) . 


Most of these 


nurses were vhite (82.3%), 


with 



classified as black, and 5.7% describing their race as "Other." About 4% 
identified themselves as Hispanic. 

Table 2 also shews the distribution of these demografhic 
characteristics by tenure group. Ihe percentage of nurses surveyed who were male 
was greater for the two hi<^er tenure groups than for the group with the shortest 
length of service (about 10% as cenpared with around 4%) . Blacks were not nearly 
so strongly represented among the longest tenure group as they were among nurses 
with 10 or fewer years of service (only 3.4% of Group III were black, while 17.1% 
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with 10 or fewer years of service (only 3.4% of Groip III were black, vAiile 17.1% 
and 17.9% of Gretas I emd II, respectively, described their race as black). 
There were very few Hi^ianics among those surveyed (cxily 14) and most of these 
(10) had served less than 5 yeairs. 

The vast majority of Army nurses surveyed were bom in the 
United States (92.2%) and were American citizens (99.4%). English was the main 
language spoken at heme for 93.4% of the cohort. Those serving the shortest 
length of time were sli^tly less likely to be native-born U.S. citizens speaking 
English at home as shewn in Table 2. 

The average current age for this groc?) was 33.7 years virile 
their average age on beginning Active Duty service was 25.0 years. Current age, 
of course, increased with length of service. Age at entry showed an inverse 
relationship to teniare, with the longest tenure grxxp beginning Active service at 
22.3 years of age and the shortest teniare groip averaging 27.6 years old at 
entry. The rise in entry age is very pronounced and is reflected in other 
demographic measures such as marital and d^aendent status, 
b. level of education 

All of this grotp of nurse officers held a bachelor's degree or 
a more advanced degree at the time of the survey. About 32% had attained a 
master's degree and almost 1% had coarpleted doctoral degrees as shewn in Table 3. 
As would be expected, the longest tenure group had the greatest number of hi^er 
degrees. 

When entering Active service, almost 19% of the total saitple did 
not have a degree from a four year college. All but one of the tenure cciiort 
with 0 to 4 years of service began serving on Active Duty with at least a 
bachelor's degree. The two hi^er tenure groups had 20.1% (Group II) and 34.2% 
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Table 3. Hipest educational degree, current and at 
entry, and parents' levels of education. Active Duty 
Army nurses, 1985, by tenure grcx?? 

(percent or mean) 







Tenure group 






I 

0-4 yrs 


II 

5-10 yrs 


III 

11-19 yrs 


All 




(n=l05) 


(1^106) 


(n=123) 


(n=334) 


Hii^est educationcil 
degree, current 


Bachelor's 


87.6 


60.4 


40.2 


61.6 


Master's 


12.4 


36.8 


43.4 


31.5 


Doctoral 


- 


- 


2.5 


.9 


Other 


— 


2.8 


13.9 


6.0 


Hipest educational 
degree at entry 


-less than bachelor 


1.0 


20.1 


34.2 


19.1 


-bachelor's 


90.5 


67.6 


49.2 


68.2 


-master's 


8.6 


10.5 


2.5 


7.0 


-doctoral 


- 


- 


- 


- 


-other 


— 


1.9 


14.2 


5.8 


Educational level of 


father (years) 


12.2 


12.3 


12.9 


12.5 


Educational level of 


mother (years) 


13.2 


12.8 


12.9 


13.0 



(Groip III) of their members entering belcw the bachelor's level. This 
divergence by tenure grtxp represents changes in standards over the past two 
decades. 

c. Parent's educational level 

The educational level of the mothers of this grocp of nurses was 
sli(^tly higher than that of their fathers. Fathers had a mean value for years 
of schooling of 12.5 years vhile mothers had cc*rpleted an average of 13.0 years. 
Father's education increased with tenure vhile mother's education displayed quite 
a different pattern, with the hii^est level reached by Grot^) I and the lowest by 
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Group II. 



d. Marital status and d^>endents 

A little more than one hcilf of the nurses in the sanple were 

married (56.3%), as ^cwn in Table 4. Of the 188 married nurses, 147 were 

married for the first time. Of the 146 unmarried survey re^xsndents, 46 were 

divorced. Almost one-third of the sairple had never married. Table 4 also 

provides information on maritcil status at entry. Most of the Army nurses 
surveyed were unmarried vdien they began Ac±ive Duty service (79.9%) . 



Table 4. Marital status, current and at entry. 
Active Duty Anty nurses, 1985, by tenure group 

(percent) 





I 

0-4 yrs 
(n=105) 


Tenure grtx^) 

II III 

5-10 yrs 11-19 yrs 

(n=106) (n=123) 


All 

(n=334) 


Current maritcil status 


-single 


40.0 


26.4 


22.8 


29.3 


-widcwed 


1.0 


.9 


- 


.6 


-divorced 


11.4 


16.0 


13.8 


13.8 


-married 1 time 


38.1 


39.6 


52.8 


44.0 


-remarried 


8.6 


12.3 


9.8 


10.2 


-s^)arated 


1.0 


4.7 


.8 


2.1 


Entry marital status 


-single 


52.4 


74.5 


83.6 


70.9 


-widowed 


1.0 


1.9 


- 


.9 


-divorced 


11.4 


8.5 


4.9 


8.1 


-married 1 time 


29.5 


14.2 


11.5 


18.0 


-remarried 


3.8 


- 


- 


1.2 


-s^arated 


1.9 


.9 




.9 


About 40% of the nurses with 4 or 


fewer years of service were 


married Vvtiile almost 57% 


of those with 


5 to 10 years 


of service and jxast 


over 63% 
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of those with 11 to 19 years of service were married at the time of the survey. 
The percent married at entry was 35.2 for Group I, 15.1 for Group II, and 11.5 
for Group III. (This difference in marital status at entry may be (partieilly) 
ejqjlained by the younger age at entry of the Icxiger tenure groups) . 

About 46% of the cohort were aocccpanied by one or more 
children. The number of acoonpanying children and the age of the youngest 
accatpcinying child ctre indicated in Table 5. Among the shortest tenure group, 
the most typiccil number of children (for those who had children) was one child, 
vhile it was 2-3 children for the two higher tenure grcxps. 



Table 5. Family configuration, number of acccnpanying children and age of 



youngest acccnpanying 


child. Active Duty Army nxorses. 


1985, by tenure 


group 




I 

0-4 yrs 


(percent) 

Tenure group 
II 

5-10 yrs 


III 

11-19 yrs 


All 




(n=l05) 


(n=106) 


(n=123) 


(n=334) 


Family configuration, 
respondent and: 
-spouse only 


21.9 


20.8 


27.6 


23.7 


-children only 


11.4 


12.3 


8.9 


10.8 


-spouse and children 


20.0 


24.5 


33.3 


26.3 


-spouse, children 
and other 





1.9 


1.6 


1.2 


-not acxxnpanied 


46.7 


40.6 


28.5 


38.0 


Qiildren acccnpanying 


-none 


68.6 


63.2 


57.7 


62.9 


-1 


22.9 


15.1 


12.2 


16.5 


-2 to 3 


6.7 


20.8 


30.1 


19.8 


-4 or more 


1.9 


.9 


- 


.9 



Age of youngest 



acccnpanying child: 



-0 to 2 yrs 


9.5 


13.2 


13.0 


12.0 


-3 to 5 yrs 


5.7 


5.7 


12.2 


8.1 


-6 to 11 yrs 


8.6 


9.4 


9.8 


9.3 


-12 to 17 yrs 


4.8 


4.7 


7.3 


5.7 


-more than 17 yrs 


2.9 


2.8 


— 


1.8 


no acxxmpanying children 


68.6 


63.2 


57.7 


62.9 
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A more cxmplete picture of family configuration may also be 
gleaned from Table 5. About 24% of the nurse saitple were aoocttpanied only by a 
spouse \Aiile 10% lived with their children only. Ei^ty-ei(^t (26.3%) of the 
nurse re^xaidents were accompanied by both a ^xxise and children and very few (4) 
households included other family members. Ihe picture which emerges is one of 
wide diversity in family structure. The three tenure groups shew similar 
patterns of family cenposition. 

2. Military background 

Table 6 includes information on the military background 
characteristics of the Army nurses surveyed. The distribution of officer-nurses 
by paygrade shews that the 01s and 02s were concentrated in the shortest tenure 
group while the 03s and 04s were more prevalent among Tenure Group II and III, 
respectively. All of the 01s included in the survey had served less than 5 years 
and they made vp almost 22% of Groip I. About 36% of the group with 0 to 4 years 
of service had attained the rank of 02 vhile the percentage of 02s in Groip II 
was about 6% and in Group III was nil. Once the rank of 03 wais reached, the 
pattern was altered, with nearly 40% attaining this rank among Group I, 67% among 
Group II, and 15% among Group III. The distribution of 04s among the three 
tenuire groups shewed only 3% holding this rank in Group I, 22% in Group II, and 
the majority, 69%, in Group III. Those with a rank of 05 made up 6% of the 
entire sample, and they were distributed among the two largest tenure groups (4% 
of Group II and 14% of Group III) . There were no 07s among the Army nurses 
surveyed. The modal paygrade for the cohort eis a vhole was 03. 

The average length of service for these Army nurses was 8.7 years, as 
shewn in Table 6. This table also reveals that most of those in the shortest 
tenure group were still serving in their initial obligation (about 80%) , vhile 
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Table 6. Military background characteristics, 
Active Duty Amy nurses, 1985, by tenure grotp 
(percent or mean) 

(concluded on next page) 

Tenure grotp 

I II III 



0- 


-4 yrs 


5-10 yrs 


11-19 yrs 


All 


(n=105) 


(rpl06) 


(n=123) 


(n=334) 


Paygrade 


-01 


21.9 


1.9 


- 


7.5 


-02 


36.2 


5.7 


- 


13.2 


-03 


39.0 


67.0 


15.4 


39.2 


-04 


2.9 


21.7 


69.1 


33.2 


-05 


- 


3.8 


13.8 


6.3 


-06 


— 


— 


1.6 


.6 


Years of service (mean) 


2.25 


7.72 


15.06 


8.70 


Time remaining in 
initial obligation 
-no initial 
obligation 


2.0 


7.8 


14.0 


8.3 


->1 yr after 


12.7 


78.4 


84.3 


60.0 


-in 1st yr after 


5.9 


1.0 


.8 


2.5 


-<1 yr remaining 


22.5 


3.9 


.8 


8.6 


-1-2 yrs remaining 


31.4 


4.9 


- 


11.4 


-2-3 yrs remaining 


17.6 


2.9 


— 


6.5 


-3-4 yrs remaining 


6.9 


1.0 


— 


2.5 


-4-5 yrs remaining 


1.0 






.3 


Commission source 


-direct appointment 


77.7 


71.6 


33.1 


59.2 


-ROTC, Academy and 
Warrant officer 
programs 


15.6 


5.9 




6.4 


-Reserve officer 
candidate 


2.9 


3.9 





2.1 


-health Professional 
scholarship 


1.0 


9.8 


19.0 


10.4 


-medical specialist 
program 


1.0 


1.0 


2.5 


1.5 


-other 


1.9 


7.8 


45.5 


19.9 


Assignment location 


-CCMJS 


74.3 


69.8 


67.5 


70.4 


-Hawaii 


13.3 


8.5 


10.6 


10.8 


-Germany 


10.5 


16.0 


15.4 


14.1 


-other 


1.9 


5.7 


6.5 


4.7 
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Table 6. Military bacJoground characteristics, 
Active Duty Array niarses, 1985, by tenure groc^) 
(percent or more) 

(concluded) 



Tenure grotp 





I 

0-4 yrs 
(n=105) 


II 

5-10 yrs 
(n=106) 


III 

11-19 yrs 
(n=123) 


All 

(n=334) 


Average months at 
present post 


18.8 


19.8 


24.3 


21.2 


Average mcHiths spent 
overseas 


5.5 


17.3 


40.7 


22.3 


Average number of 
moves 


2.0 


4.7 


7.8 


5.0 


Percent living in 
base housing 


22.9 


21.7 


24.6 


23.1 



only 13% of the 5-10 years of service groip and about 2% of the 11-19 years of 
service grot^) had cbligated service remaining. 

Most of the nurses included in the survey received their commissions 
by direct appointment from civilian life (59.2%) as shewn in Table 6. Among 
those with the least tenure, Groijp I, about 78% were conmissioned in this manner 
and the preportion is almost as hi^ (about 72%) for those in Groip II, Direct 
appointment was not nearly so common (only 33%) for those with the greatest 
tenure, Grxxp III. The rather Icunge number of nurses in Groip III (about 46%) 
vho indicated a ceniraissioning source "other" than those listed in the survey 
question probably reflects the new discontinued Walter Reed Army Institute of 
Nursing Program (WpAIN) vAiich trained nurses from 1966 to 1978. 

Table 6 provides a picture of the geographic distribution of 
assignment locations for Active Duty Arrry nurses. About 70% of eill the 
respondents were stationed in the continental United States. Germany (14%) and 
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Hawaii (11%) were the most ooinmon nonOCMJS locations for Army nurses. Ihe 
average length of time assigned to current location was 21.16 months. Months at 
present location increased with length of service as shown in Table 6. Months 
spent overseas averaged 22.30 and increased sharply with length of service. The 
average number of moves during military service was five, ranging frcm two for 
Groi:^) I to almost ei^t for Grcup III. The percentage of nurse respondents 
living in base housing did not appear to vcuy^ by tenure groi^) and Wcis about 23% 
for the entire saiiple. 

The Active Duty nurses responding to the survey r^resented a wide 
variety of specialties within their profession. Table 7 indicates that the most 
conmon occupational classification was that of medical-surgical nurse (about 
51%) . Medical -surgical nurses corprised 59% of the longest tenure group but only 
40% of the shortest tenure group. Nurse anesthetists made up close to 4% of the 
total sanple and operating rocsn nurses about 11%. Nurses trained and qualified 
in these two areas are in great demand in both Reserve and Active Duty 
environments. Operating Room nurses made up a larger proportion (14.3%) of those 
with 0-4 years of service than they did for those with longer service (9-10%) . 
Nurse anesthetists, on the other hand, were more prevalent among those with 11-19 
years of service, thou(^ their total number was very small. Clinical nurses 
include those vho specialize in critical care. This is another area of 
specialization vAiich the Amy Reserve recognizes as being in short supply. 
Clinical nurses made up about 13% of all those surveyed. They were heavily 
concentrated in the group with 0-4 years of service, making up a third of that 
tenure group vAiile ccnprising only 7% of the 5-10 years of service export and 
having no r^resentatives among those with 11 or more years of service. 
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Table 7. Military cxxsjpational classification, 
Active Duty Army nurses, 1985, by tenure groip 

(percent) 



Tenure grot^) 



Ooapational 
classi f icat ion 


I 

0-4 yrs 
(nFl05) 


II 

5-10 yrs 
(n=106) 


III 

11-19 yrs 
(nF=123) 


All 

( 1 ^ 334 ) 


-nurse administrator 
-ccmmunity health 


1.0 




2.4 


1.2 


nurse 

-psychiatric/mental 


2.9 


3.7 


3.2 


3.3 


health nurse 


3.9 


2.8 


.8 


2.4 


-pediatric nurse 
-operating room 


2.0 


14.1 


6.4 


7.5 


nurse 


14.3 


9.4 


9.9 


11.1 


-nurse anesthetist 
-<±)stetric & gyn- 


1.0 


3.8 


5.6 


3.6 


ecologic nurse 
-medical-surgical 


1.0 


9.4 


12.1 


3.6 


nurse 


41.0 


0.0 


59.4 


50.7 


-clinical nurse 


33.3 


6.6 


- 


12.6 



3. Spousal characteristics and attitudes 
a. Married nurse-officers 

Hie 1985 DoD Survey of Officers and Enlisted Personnel was 
designed to focus particular attention on family issues. Many of the 
questionnaire items dealt with the characteristics and attitudes of spouses. 
Table 8 presents information on the age, gender, and level of education of the 
spouses of the married nurses included in the saitple as well as the average 
number of yeeirs the respondent had been married to the current spouse at the time 
the survey was fielded. 

Females were not so predcniinant among married respondents as 
they were among the entire grotp of nurses. The spouses of the group with the 
shortest tenure were 8.0% female, vhile women made 15 ) 14% of the spouses of the 
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Table 8. Demographic characteristics of spouses 
of Active Duty Array nurses, 1985 



Tenure grtx^) 





I 

0-4 yrs 
(n=50) 


II 

5-10 yrs 
(n=60) 


III 

11-19 yrs 
(n=78) 


All 

(n=188) 


Average age of spxxjse in years 


32.8 


33.5 


37.6 


35.0 


Gender of spouse, % male 


92.0 


83.3 


85.9 


86.7 


Average years of education of 
spxuse 


15.8 


15.8 


16.0 


15.9 


Average length of marriage 
in years 


6.2 


5.3 


9.9 


7.5 



groip of nurses with the greatest tenure. 

The mean age of spouse was sli(^tly under 35 years and ranged 
frcsn 32.8 years for those with 0 through 4 years of service to 37.6 years for 
those with 11 or more years of service. The average age for all respondents was 
33.7 years (see Table 2). 

The spouses of Active Duty Array nurses averaged cilmost 16 years 
of formal education as shewn in Table 8. Those vho were married to officers with 
10 or fewer years of service had ccrapleted only sli(^tly fewer years of schooling 
than those who were married to nurses vho had served 11 or more years. 

Married nurses included in the sample had been married (to their 
current spouse) for an average of nearly 7.5 years. The tenure grotp married for 
the shortest period of time (5.3 years) was that with five throu^ 10 years of 
service. Those with 11 throu^ 19 years of service had been married an average 
of almost 10 years. The average duration of marriage among the shortest tenure 
group (0 throu^ 4 years) was 6.2 years. 

The military participation of the spouses of Active duty Army’ 
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nurses is of particular interest because of the policy issues vhich address dual 
military cotples. Table 9 describes both the current eind previous military 



Table 9. Militciry participation of ^xxises of 
Active Duty Army nurses, 1985, by tenure groip 

(percent) 



Tenure grcx^ 





I 

0-4 yrs 
(n=50) 


II 

5-10 yrs 
(n — 60) 


III 

11-19 yrs 
(n=77*) 


All 

(n=187*) 


Spouse serving on Active Duty, 
Amy 


42.0 


40.0 


35.1 


38.3 


Spouse serving on Active Duty, 
other services 


- 


1.7 


2.6 


1.6 


Spouse serving in Guard or 
Reserves, cill services 


8.0 


3.3 


6.5 


5.9 


Spouse s^jarated frem service, 
(Active or Reserve/Guard) 


26.0 


28.3 


37.7 


31.4 


Spouse has no current or 
previous military service 


24.0 


26.7 


18.2 


22.3 


*These totals do not match Table 


4 totals 


for married 


nxxrses due 


to a single 



missing ciDservation. 



affiliation of spouses. About 38% of the spouses of Active Duty nurses were also 
serving on Active Duty with the Army. Only about 2% were serving with other 
services. Close to 6 % were currently affiliated with the Guard or Reserves (all 
services) . Spouses vho had prior Active or Reserve/Guard service made 15 ) 31% of 
the total, while 22 % of the spouses of nurse-respondents had not been affiliated 
with any of the services. 

b. Dual Army cotples 

Table 10 presents seme characteristics of dual Amy coi^les and 
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indicates the frequency with viiich such dcx±)le Army careers appeared among the 
nurse saiiple. More than cxie fourth of the saitple of nurses were married to 
others serving on Active CUty with the Amy cind these coqples made 1:53 nearly 45% 
of the married couples among the nurse-re^xaidents. 

Very few of the nurses married to Active Duty Araiy personnel 
were male (only about 5%) . The average age of spouse for ducil Army oot^les was 
33.7 years, sonevhat younger than the average age for all spouses (35.0 years, 
see Table 8 ). Age of ^xxase increased with length of service, fran 30.6 years 
for the lowest tenure grtx^j to 36.0 years for those with the greatest tenure. 
Table 10 also indicates that the educationcil level of Active Amy spouses was 
17.1 years, hi^er than the average years of schooling for all spouses of 15.9 
years (see Table 8 ) . Years of education was very sli«^tly lower (16.8 years) for 
the Army spouses of those with 5 throat^ 10 years of service than for those with 
0 through 4 years of service (16.9 years) . 

The paygrade distribution for Active Army spouses of Active EXity 
Amy nurses is described in Table 10. Several nurses (about 13%) were married to 
enlisted personnel with ranks from E-1 to E-9, and a few to Warrant Officers 
(almost 10%) . Nearly 35% of the spouses of nurse-officers held the ranks of 0-3 
or 0-4 v^le 13% and almost 10% were in the 0-1 and 0-2 and the 0-5 to 0-6 
categories, respectively. Table 10 indicates that the paygrade of spouse 
generally increased with the tenure of the re^ondent, with the longest LOS group 
having the greatest preportion of 05s cuid 06s among spouses. 

As shown in Table 10, most Active Duty cocples were stationed at 
the same base (about 93%) . S^jarations during the previous fiscal year averaged 
3.3 months. Those with longer tenure were more likely bo be stationed together 
and to have e>^)erienced more limited s^aarations in the past year. Periods of 
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Table 10. Characteristics of dual Anny ocxples. 
Active Duty Array nurses, 1985 
(Number, percent or meein) 





I 


Tenure 

II 


group 

III 






0-4 yrs 


5-10 yrs 


11-19 yrs 


All 


Number of dual military 


couples 


21 


29 


34 


84 


Dual military couples as 


% of all nurses 


20.6% 


27.4% 


27.6% 


25.1% 


Dual military couples as 


% of married nurses 


45.7% 


48.3% 


36.0% 


44.7% 


Age of spouse (yrs.) 


30.6 


33.9 


36.0 


33.7 


Gender of spouse, % made 


90.5% 


96.6% 


97.1% 


95.2% 


Average years of education 
of spouse 


16.9 


16.8 


17.4 


17.1 


Paygrade of spouse 


E4 to E9 


14.3% 


17.2% 


8.8% 


13.1% 


W2 to W4 


14.3% 


3.4% 


11.8% 


9.5% 


01 to 02 


23.8% 


10.3% 


8.8% 


13.1% 


03 to 04 


47.6% 


62.1% 


50.0% 


34.5% 


05 to 06 


— 


6.8% 


7.6% 


9.5% 


Percent of spouse stationed 
at same base 


80.5% 


91.7% 


96.3% 


93.1% 


Number of months separated 


from spouse, 1984 


4.0 


3.3 


2.9 


3.3 


Number of children acccsftpanying 


None 


52.4% 


48.3% 


41.2% 


46.4% 


1 child 


33.3% 


24.1% 


26.5% 


27.4% 


2 children 


4.8% 


20.7% 


26.5% 


9.0% 


3 or more children 


9.5% 


6.9% 


5.9% 


7.1% 



spouscil s^>aration ranged frcsn 4.0 months to 2.9 months for the three IDS groups. 
The percentage of dual Army couples at the same location vras 91% for the shortest 
tenure group and about 96% for the group with the greatest length of service. 

Scjne iitportant issues surround the provisions made for the 
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children of military ccn^les and Table 10 provides useful information on the 
number of children accaipanying dual Army ccn^les. Less than one half (about 
46%) of these couples had no children acccrpcinying. About 27% were living with 
one child, 19% with two children, and a little more than 7% with three or more 
children. The lowest tenure group had the largest proportion of couples without 
children aoocnpanying (about 52%) and the group with the most tenure had the 
hi<^est proportion of couples with one or more aocarpanying child, (about 59%) . 

The attitudes of nurses meurried to ^xxises serving on Active 
Duty toward possible long s^>arations fran their spouses were investigated in the 
1985 DoD Survey. As shewn in Table 11, about 56% of the nurse-officers would 
leave the service themselves under such circumstances, while in about 12% of 
these cases, the spouse would s^>arate from the service. Nearly 32% of the 
couples would accqpt the situation and both would continue in the service. 
(About 32% of the nurse members of dual Army couples did not answer this question 
or indicated that it was inappropriate to their situations) . The percentage vho 
would leave the Army in the face of a long separation was higher for the group 
with the leaist tenure (66.7%) and lowest for those vho had served the longest 
(50.0%) . 

Respondents were asked to evaluate the extent to vhich the 
couple agreed on the career plans of the nurse and those of the spouse. Table 11 
presents these responses. The majority agreed either "very well" (68.6%) or 
"well" (25.7%) on the ^souse's career plans. Agreement on the nurse's career 
plans shewed the same very positive pattern with 64.8% agreeing 'Very well" and 
23.9% agreeing "well." The perc^jtion of a conflict between Army careers appears 
to be very limited. Table 11 eilso indicates that agreement on both spouse and 
nurse career plans increased with length of service for these couples, probably 
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Table 11. Attitudes tcwcird s^arations and career 
plans of dual Amy couples, Active Dut^ Anny nurses, 1985 

(percent) 



Response to possible long 
s^arations fron ^xxise 

- respcHident will leave service 

- spouse will leave service 

- aco^Jt s^aration 

Agreement of ooiple cai ^xxise's 
career plans 

- very well 

- well 

- fairly well 

- not well at all 

Agreement of couple on nurse 
respondent's career plans 

- very well 

- well 

- fairly well 

- not well at all 





Tenure 


group 




I 


II 


III 




1-4 yrs 


5-10 yrs 


11-19 yrs 


All 


(nF21) 


(nF29) 


(itf34) 


(n=84) 



66.7 


52.6 


50.0 


56.1 


16.7 


10.5 


10.0 


12.3 


16.7 


36.8 


40.0 


31.6 



60.0 


69.6 


74.1 


68.6 


25.0 


26.1 


25.9 


25.7 


10.0 


4.3 


- 


4.3 


5.0 


- 


- 


1.4 



55.0 


66.7 


70.4 


64.8 


25.0 


25.0 


22.2 


23.9 


10.0 


- 


7.4 


5.6 


10.0 


8.3 


- 


5.6 



reflecting the tendency for those vho do not agree on career plans to leave the 
service or it may be easier to agree as the time left to serve grows shorter. 

4 . Financial characteristics 

The financial characteristics of the Active Duty Amy nurses included 
in the 1985 DoD Survey are presented in Table 12. Average total family income 
for 1984 was $42,119 for the sairple group as a v^ole. The nurses with the 
shortest tenure, 0 throtx^ 4 years, received an average of $29,507 in family 
inocrae in 1984 vhile Grotps II and III, with greater seniority, received $42,618 
and $52,391, respectively. 

Military basic wages of the respondent were also r^xjrted for the 
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Table 12. Financial characteristics of Active IXrty 
Army nurses, 1985, by tenure grtx53 
(percent or mean) 



Tenure grtx^ 



Average total family 


I 

0-4 yrs 
(n=105) 


II 

5-10 yrs 
(n=106) 


III 

11-19 yrs 
(n=123) 


All 

(n=334) 


inoane, 1984 
Average basic military 


$29,507 


$42,618 


$52,391 


$42,119 


wages, (res*:sident) , 1984 
Average b^ic military wages 
of res^Mident cis % of average 


$16,808 


$25,420 


$31,861 


$25,084 


total family inoane, 1984 
Average basio allcwanoe for 


57.0% 


59.7% 


60.8% 


59.6% 


quarters 

Average basio allcwanoe for 


$ 259 


$ 316 


$ 204 


$ 308 


subsistence 

Average variable housing 


$ 114 


$ 115 


$ 124 


$ 118 


allowance 

Peroent v^o received 


$ 45 


$ 56 


$ 57 


$ 53 


special pay 

Amount of debt (nonmortgage) 


52.4% 


52.4% 


60.8% 


54.4% 


less than $499 


13.6% 


19.6% 


28.0% 


20.8% 


$500 to $4,999 


36.9% 


38.3% 


30.5% 


34.9% 


$5,000 to $14,999 


39.8% 


27.4% 


8.0% 


31.6% 


$15,000 to more 


9.7% 


14.7% 


13.6% 


12.7% 


Percent living in cwn hone 


19.0% 


36.8% 


52.5% 


36.9% 


sairple and are included in Table 12. For 


these nurses 


as a Vihole, 


1984 military 



wages averaged $25,084, about 60% of average total family inoane for the same 
period. Basic military wages for the grcn^) of nurses with the shortest length of 
service averaged $16,808, about 57% of total family inoane. Nurses in Groups II 
and III ecimed basic wages of $25,420 and $31,861, respectively, and these 
earnings rs>resented about 60% and 61% of total family inoane for these oohorts. 
The oontribution of military wages of the nurse respondent to total family incone 
is oorplicated by the inclusion of both single and married officers in the 
sanple. 
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In addition to basic wages, militciry officers are eilso eligible to 
receive a basic edlcwance for quarters (BAQ) , a basic allowance for subsistence 
(BAS) , a variable housing allcwance, and special pay. Table 12 gives average 
values for all of these additions to basic wages. BAQ was lowest for Grot^j III 
($204) and hipest for Grcx?) II ($316) . BAS increased with tenure, ranging from 
a mean of $114 for the shortest tenure group to $124 for the groop with the 
longest service. Variable housing allowance showed a simileu: tendency to 
increase with tenure, from an average of $45 for Group I to $57 for Grotp III. 

Special pay is a category vdiioh incorporates a wide variety of 
si^plements to the basic wages of military personnel. It includes such items cis 
jutrp pay, fli^t pay, foreign duty pay, professional pay, and overseas cost of 
living cillowance. Table 12 shows that the majority (54.4%) of those surveyed 
received at least one type of special pay. About 52% of tenure Grotps I and II 
received special pay and aOmost 58% of those in Group III found their inccsnes 
augmented in this way. The amount of special pay received is not available but 
has been included in the calculation of total family income. 

Table 12 also includes self-reported information on the nonmortgage 
debt of the nurse-respondents. About 56% of all those surveyed had debts 
totalling less than $5,000. The percentage with debts falling in this range was 
50.5%, 57.9%, and 58.5% for Groups I, II, and III, respectively. 

Since an owner-occupied home frequently r^resents a substantial 
portion of a family's net worth, the percent of nurse respondents living in their 
cwn homes was included in Table 12. Almost 37% of the nurse saitple fell into 
this category. The majority (52.5%) of nurses with 11 or more years of service 
lived in their cwn homes. C»ily 19% of the shortest tenure group owned the home 
in which they were living and about 37% of the members of Group II owned their 
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domiciles. This increase in home ownership with tenure represents a typical 
lifecycle pattern in the structure of family assets. These figures urderstate 
the incidence of heme ownership among the sanple, however, because many military 
officers own homes in vdiidi they are not currently living. These home owners 
would not be included in Table 12. 

5. Attitudes toward military life and work 

A very inportant grxxp of questioTnaire items from the 1985 DoD 
Survey deals with issues of job satisfaction and perceptions about military life. 
This information provides a basis for comparison with a body of recent research 
(See Chapter II) dealing with factors influencing job satisfaction and the 
relationship of job satisfaction to turnover among civil iein nurses. 

Table 13 presents evaluations of 18 facets of the working environnvsnt 
for the Active Duty Army nurses included in the satiple. The mean values in the 
body of the table r^resent the responses made on the basis of a five point scale 
anchored at one end with "very dissatisfied" and at the opposite end with "very 
satisfied." The highest average evciluation on this Likert scale representing 
degree of satisfaction was given to "chance to serve country" (4.20), and the 
Icwest was given to "premotion opportunities" (3.19). Among the group with the 
shortest tenure, "cemmissary services" were considered the facet of work yielding 
the least satisfaction (at 2.12). Those with 5 through 10 years of service gave 
the Icwest evaluation to two factors, "working conditions" and "premotion 
opportunities" (both 3.11). The nurses with the greatest tenure saw "frequency 
of moves" and "promotion opportunities" as the least satisfactory characteristics 
of the job (both 3.23). All three tenure groups evaluated "chance to serve 
country" as the most satisfactory element of their work (at 4.11, 4.21, and 4.28 
for Groups I, II, and III, respectively). 
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Table 13. Satisfaction with facets of work 
Active Duty Array nurses, 1985, by tenure grotp 
(mean values*) 







Tenure 


grocp 






I 


II 


III 






0-4 yrs 


5-10 yrs 


11-19 yrs 


All 




(n=105) 


(nRl06) 


(nFl23) 


(nF334) 


Satisfaction with; 










-personal freedom 


2.97 


3.25 


3.65 


3.31 


-aoqucdntanoes/frieiTdships 


3.78 


3.86 


4.24 


3.97 


-work groip/cxiworkers 


3.59 


3.68 


4.02 


3.77 


-assignment stability 


3.52 


3.47 


3.49 


3.49 


-pay and allowances 


3.61 


3.75 


3.80 


3.72 


-family environment 


3.57 


3.47 


3.45 


3.49 


-frequency of moves 


3.27 


3.46 


3.23 


3.32 


-retirement benefits 


3.50 


3.59 


3.68 


3.60 


-chance to serve country 


4.11 


4.21 


4.28 


4.20 


-current job 


3.48 


3.63 


3.78 


3.64 


-promotion opportunities 


3.24 


3.11 


3.23 


3.19 


-training/inservice education 


3.52 


3.46 


3.74 


3.58 


-job security 


3.51 


3.31 


3.93 


3.60 


-working conditions 
-post service educationeil 


3.23 


3.11 


3.50 


3.29 


benefits (VEAP) 


3.12 


3.27 


3.26 


3.22 


-medical care 


3.67 


3.93 


3.94 


3.85 


-dental care 


3.57 


3.85 


3.86 


3.77 


-cctnmissary services 


2.12 


3.70 


3.80 


3.80 



*Note; Responses were r^xDrted on a five point scale: 

(1) very dissatisfied, 

(2) dissatisfied, 

(3) neither satisfiecVdissatisfied, 

(4) satisfied, and 

(5) very satisfied 



Because of the large number of factors evaluated and the 
interrelatedness of the conceits involved, principal carponents analysis was used 
to grotp these job facets into three dimensicHTS. Hiis procedure produces a 
wei^ted ocmp onent r^resenting each of the dimensic»is identified. Ihe scores 
for individual observations on each oorpcxrent may then be used in subsequent 
multivariate analysis, r^lacing the original facets. The carponents identified 
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are discussed in Chapter IV. 

A more global indicator of satisfacticai was also available from the 
survey. Re^x)ndents were asked hew satisfied they were with military life and 
they could select a response frein a seven point Likert sceile vAiich ranged from 
•*very dissatisfied" to "very satisfied," as shewn in Table 14. Ihe mean re^wnse 
for cill nurses was 5.21. Satisfacticai with military life increeised with length 
of service, ranging from cin average of 4.80 for tenure Groc?> I to 5.57 for tenure 
Group III. (Ihose \dio were most dissatisfied were, of course, over time litely 
to have left the service or modified their views as they approached 20 years of 
service) . 



Table 14. Satisfaction with military life. 
Active Duty Army nurses, 1985, by tenure group 

(mean*) 



I 

0-4 yrs 
(n=105) 

Satisfaction with military 

life 4.80 



Tenure 


grotp 




II 


III 




-10 yrs 


11-19 yrs 


All 


(n=106) 


(n=123) 


(n=334) 


5.20 


5.57 


5.21 



*Note: Responses were r^x>rted on a seven point scale: 



(1) 


very dissatisfied 


(5) 


sCTtevshat satisfied 


(2) 


dissatisfied 


(6) 


satisfied 


(3) 


sanewhat dissatisfied 


(V) 


very satisfied 


(4) 


neither dissatisfied/satisfied 







Table 15 presents responses to questions about perceptions of 
military life ard benefits. Pero^ions of the value of benefits associated with 
a job often provide better insi<^ts into the motivations for urdertaking and 
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Table 15. Pero^jtions of military life and benefits. 
Active Duty Army nurses, 1985, by tenure grtx^) 
(mean values*) 



Tenure grcup 





I 


II 


III 


All 




0-4 yrs 


5-10 yrs 


11-19 yrs 






(n=105) 


(n=104) 


(rpl23) 


(1^334) 


Military life as expected 
Future retirement benefits will 


2.55 


2.46 


1.98 


2.31 


not be good eis new 
Military pay/benefits will not 


2.14 


1.73 


1.54 


1.79 


ke^ vq) with inflation 


2.46 


2.12 


1.83 


2.13 


Family better off if civilian job** 


3.03 


3.15 


3.19 


3.13 



* Responses were r^xDrted on a five point scale: 

(1) strongly agree, 

(2) agree, 

(3) neither agree nor disagree, 

(4) disagree, and 

(5) strongly disagree. 



**Sairple size for this question was smaller, since only nurses with a spouse 
and/or d^jendents responded. 



remaining in a jc±> than do cbj active measures or evaluations of such benefits. 

The degree to which esq^ectations are met is often considered an 
iirportant determinant of satisfaction with work (See page 14) . Nurse re^ondents 
were eisked to disclose vhether or not military life was eis they ejqsected it to 
be. They responded by selecting a value frcm a five-point Likert scale with 
"strongly agree" having the lowest value and "strongly disagree" having the 
hi(^est. Table 15 indicates that the nurse saitple as a v^ole gave an average 
response to this question of 2.31. Those with the least tenure were most likely 
to find their ejqjectations not met (a mean of 2 . 55) , vhile those with the longest 
tenure were most liJcely to have found militcury life cis they had einticipated (a 
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mean of 1.98) . Again, this reflects the tendency of those with unmet 
expectations to leave the service or to adapt their expectations as they 
continued to serve. 

When asked if future retirement benefits were likely to be eis good as 
they are new, those with more years of service were more optimistic, as shown in 
Table 15. The average response (on the same five point Likert scale with 
"strongly agree" at the Icwer end and "strc»igly disagree" at the upper end) for 
the nurses surveyed was 1.79. Group I, with the least tenure, averaged 2.14; 
Group II averaged 1.73; and Grxxp III with the Icaigest tenure, averaged 1.54. 

When queried about the prospects for pay and benefits keeping with 
inflation, the mean response on this same sccile was 2.13. Those with the least 
time served were the most pessimistic about inflation eroding their incesne (Group 
I's mean value was 2.46), vhile those with the most tenure viewed inflationary 
effects most optimistically (with an average value of 1.83) . 

Table 15 includes information on the respondent's feelings about 
vhether or not his or her family could be better off if the respondent were to 
take a civilian jc±». The mean response was 3.13 on the same Likert scale 
described above. Those with longer service were more likely to evaluate their 
family's well being in the military environment more favorably relative to the 
civilian enployment. The average responses for tenure Grtxps I, II cind III were 
3.03, 3.15, and 3.19, respectively. (Only nurses with a ^)cuse and/or dependents 
answered this questicai) . Those vho had served Icxiger were more likely to have 
grown "oonfortable" with the family environment provided ty the military and view 
it more favorably than the less well known civilian alternative. Those vtio felt 
the civilian setting was better for their families were likely to have left the 
service. 
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6 . Organizational Coraraitment 



Several questicais included in the 1985 Dc^ Survey of Officers and 
Enlisted PerscMinel were designed to revecil the career plcms of the respondent. 
Nurse retenticMi is a very inportant issue for the Active forces and the 
willingness of Active Dul^ nurses to join the Reserves cxi leaving Active service 
also plays an essential role for Reserve recruiting. 

Table 16 shews the average total years of service an officer intends 
to have oattpleted vdien he or she leaves military service. The questionnaire item 
does not specify Active or Reserve service, and this leads to scare difficulties 
in interpretation. For the entire nurse cdiort, the mean total service intended 
was 17.4 years. As would be expected, intended length of service increased with 



Table 16. Organizational ocxnmitnent of Active Duty 
Army nurses, 1985, by tenure group 
(mean or percent) 



Tenure group 





I 

0-4 yrs 


II 

5-10 yrs 


III 

11-19 yrs 


All 




(n=105) 


(n=106) 


(n=123) 


(n=334) 


Average total years of 
service intended 


12.4 


17.7 


21.2 


17.4 


% intending 20 or more 
years of service 


46.6% 


74.3% 


96.7% 


73.9% 


% ejpecting prcnotion to 
next hi^er paygrade^ 


66.8% 


74.5% 


70.7% 


70.2% 


% expecting prcnotion to 
general officer^' 


13.7% 


8.2% 


4.1% 


6.7% 


% intending to join a Guard 
or Reserve unit^^ 


66.7% 


45.3% 


14.7% 


40.8% 



♦These questionnaire items use an 11 point scale froam "no chance" to "certain." 
Values greater than five were considered an indication of positive expectations. 

♦♦Responses of "pixtoably yes" and "definitely yes" were considered an indication 
of positive intention. 
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tenure, reinging frrm 12.4 years for Group I to 21.2 years for Group III. More 
than 70% of the saiiple planned at least a 20 year career with the Army. Almost 
cill (96.9%) of those with the greatest tenure plcinned to ooiplete 20 years of 
service, as would be expected, since these officers had already corpleted at 
least half of this period. Those with 5 to 10 yeeirs of service were eilso very 
likely to be planning a 20 year Army Cctreer with 74.5% indicating such an 
intenticai. By way of contrast, less than half (46.6%) of the nurses in Group I 
were career oriented. Stated intentions do not guarantee that the respondents 
will actually ccnplete the career period. An officer cannot anticipate the 
family or work conflicts vhich may lead him or her to consider leaving the 
service nor can he or she eilways forecast the civilian opportunities which may 
draw a nurse txward the civilian seo±or. In addition, promotion policies and the 
availability of appropriate billets at the higher paygrades will influence actual 
(in contrast to planned) career paths in the Army. 

About 70% of the nurses surveyed expected to be promoted to the next 
higher paygrade as shown in Table 16. All the tenure groupe had rather high 
expectations of promotion. The percentages expecting grade advancement for the 
three length of service grcxps were 66.8%, 74.5%, and 70.7%, respectively. The 
proportion of nurse officers expecting promotion to general officer was 6.7% for 
the entire cchort. This percentage anticipating reaching the highest levels was 
the greatest for those vho had not been in the service long (13. 7& for Group I) . 
About 8% of Groip II and just over 4% of Group III expected to be promoted to 
general officer. The pessimism displayed by the more senior nurses may reflect 
more accurate kncwledge of the Army Nurse Corps and their promotion cpportunities 
gained from their greater experience. 

Even though a nurse plans to leave Active Cuty, he or she may elect 
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to serve in the Guard or the Reserve. Ihe intention to serve in this capacity 
represents a commitment to the Army vAiLch is of great inportanoe for the goals of 
total force planning. Table 16 indicates that about 41% of cill the nurses 
surveyed planned to join a Reserve or Guard unit. As discussed in Chapter I, 
most of the re^xandents in tenure Grxp I have a Reserve service obligation. 
These nurses showed the strongest propensity for Reserve service with 66.7% 
intending to join. The proportion planning to serve in the Guard or Reserve was 
45.3% for those with 5 to 10 years of service, and was only 14.7% for those with 
11 or more years served. Almost cill of the officers in Grot?) Ill planned a 20 
year career and those who should actually ccnplete this period would not be 
eligible for Reserve service. 

7. Job search 

Table 17 presents several measures of job search activity. Only 
about 12% of the nurses surveyed had looked for a civilian jcto during the 
preceding year. Those who had served four years or less were the roost likely to 



Table 17. Errplcyroent search activity, 
Active Duty Army nurses, 1985, by tenure group 

(percent) 



Tenure groi?) 



Looked for a civilian job 


I 

0-4 yrs 
(n=105) 


II 

5-10 yrs 
(n=106) 


III 

11-19 yrs 
(n=123) 


All 

(n=334) 


in 1984 

Received civilian job offer 


21.0 


8.6 


5.8 


11.5 


in 1984 

Vforked at civilian job 


36.2 


34.3 


36.4 


35.6 


in 1984 

Very sure of finding good 


2.9 


4.9 


4.9 


4.2 


civilian job* 


78.1 


81.1 


75.6 


78.1 



♦This questionnaire item uses an 11 point scale fron "no chance" to "certain." 
Values greater than ei^t were considered to indicate being '*very sure." 
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have sought civilian work (21.0%). Sere of these short tenure nurses had joined 
the service during 1984 cind so had been in the job market in the year in 
question. Ihose with 5 through 10 years of service did not often seek other jetos 
(8.6%) and the grtx^j with 11 or more years of service were even less active in 
seeking alternative enployment (5.8%). 

In contrast to the small percentage of Active Duty nurses who sought 
work in 1984, a much greater preportion received at least one civilian job offer 
during the same period, as shewn in Table 17. Almost 36% of all nurses were the 
recipients of such offers, and this preportion was very similar for each of the 
tenure groups (36.2%, 34.3%, and 36.4% for Groups I, II, and III, respectively). 
This inconsistency between jcb search and job offers may be partly explained by 
the great growth in demand for civilian nurses experienced during this period, 
causing civilian enployers to meike unsolicited jcb offers to military nurses. 
Another partial explanation could lie in the possibility that the respondents may 
have interpreted very casual inquiries about enployment availability as firm job 
offers. 

A very few of the nurses in the saiiple worked at a second civilian 
job in 1984. Only 4.2% of all surveyed nurses were so enployed, as shewn in 
Table 17. The tenure group with the least service had the lowest proportion of 
moonlighters, less than 3%. The proportion of second jcb holders was the same 
for Groips II and III at 4.9%. This limited participation outside the primary^ 
job may reflect the extremely demanding work schedules of Active IXrty Army nurses 
These nurses have very little time available for additioncil enployment. 

The nurse respondents' self-reported likelihood of finding a good 
civilian jcb provides a good indication of their perc^xtions of the civilian 
labor market. Table 17 reports the percentage of the sairple who felt very sure 
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of finding such eirployinent. More than three-fourths (78.1%) of cill the nurses 
surveyed were very sure of finding a good civilian job. The tenure group showing 
the greatest confidence in this area were those with 5 to 10 years of service, 
with 81.1% indicating that they were very sure about their nonrailitary jc±> 
prospects. The ocrparable percentages for Grotps I and III were 78.1% ard 75.6%, 
respectively. Army nurses appear to be cognizant of the strong demand for their 
services in the civilian sector. 

8. Summary profiles 

a. A nurse with 0 to 4 years of service 

The profile vhich emerged frctn the data for an Active Doty Army 
nurse with four years or less of service was that of a 30 year old vhite female 
vho had entered the service at age 28 with a bachelors degree. Her father was 
likely to have a hi^ school education and her mother one year of college. She 
was an English speaJdng U.S. citizen, unmarried, and with no d^^endents. 

The rank of this typical nurse was 03, and she was commissioned 
thnxK^ direct appointment. She had one to two years of obligated service 
remaining. She was stationed in the continental U.S. and had been at her present 
post for 18 months. She had moved twice during her career and was not currently 
living in base housing. 

The average 1984 total family inccme for this prototypical nurse 
was almost $29,000. Her basic military wages for this period were nearly 
$16,000. Her BAQ, BAS, and variable housing allowance together added abcxit $420 
to her monthly earnings. In addition, she was likely to have received at least 
one ^jecicil pay. The nonmortgage debt for this profiled short-tenure officer 
fell between $5,000 and $15,000. She was not liJcely to be living in her cwn 
home. 
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Anx>ng the facets of her vrorking environment, she found 
ccsnmissciry services the least satisfactory and the chance to serve her country 
the most satisfactory. Personal freedan was rated next to the lowest and 
acquaintances/ friendships next to the hipest. Her overall satisfaction with 
military life was Icwer than that of those with more tenure and would be labelled 
"somevAiat satisfied" on the questionnaire sccde. 

The typical nurse in this length of service category did not 
plan to ^3end 20 or more years in the Army. She considered her chances of being 
promoted to the next higher paygrade as about 67%, vhile her expectations of 
being promoted bo general officer were only about 14%. A nurse in this tenure 
category was likely to be planning to join a Gucud or Reserve unit on leaving 
Active service. 

The jc±) search activities of a junior nurse-officer were quite 
limited. She was unlikely bo have looked for a civilian jc±) or received a 
civilian jcto offer. However, she felt very sure of her prospects for finding a 
good civilian job. 

b. A nurse with 5 to 10 years of service 

A member of the groi^j of nurses with 5 to 10 years of service 
was typically fenale, vAiite, and 33 years old. She had entered the service at 
age 26 and was currently 33 years old. Her citizenship and educational 
characteristics were the same as those of tenure Grxxp I profile. Her mother had 
almost one year of college, vhile her father had ccrpleted hi^i school. 

The prototypical Group II nurse was married but had no 
acccatpanying children. She was likely to hold the rank of 03 and to have 
ccitplebed her initial cbligation at least one year previously. She received her 
commission through direct appointment and was working as a medical— surgical 
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nurse. The profiled Group II nurse had moved five times while in the service and 
had been 20 months at her current CXMJS location. 

The spouse of the nurse described by this profile was a 34 year 
old man who had ccnpleted four years of college. He was not currently serving on 
Active Duty with the Army (althoui^ this is the tenure grocp for which the 
incidence of ducil Army cxx^des was the greatest — about 48% of all married 
coiples) . They had been married almost ten years. 

The family income for the Group II nurse was about $42,600, of 
which $25,400 was comprised of the respondent's basic military wages. Monthly 
earnings were augmented by almost $490 in BAS, BAQ, and variable housing 
cillcwanoe, as well as some type of special pay. Debts (nonmortgage) of this 
typical family were between $500 and $5,000. They did not cwn the heme in which 
they were living at the time of the survey. 

Nurses with 5 to 10 years of service expressed the most 
satisfaction with their chance to serve their country among the facets of work 
they were asked to evaluate. Medical care was next in providing satisfaction. 
The change of promotion and working conditions rated equally poorly at the lower 
end of the scale. The prototypical nurse in this tenure group rated her 
satisfaction with military life in general as 5.57 on a scale from one to seven. 
This rating may be interpreted as "semes^t satisfied." 

The profiled Group II nurse intended to serve 20 years or more 
in the military. She was confident about her chances of promotion to the next 
hi<^er paygrade, but saw her chances of promotion to general as very limited. 
Her interest in joining the Reserve was about 50-50 (45.3% intended to join) . 

The typical nurse with 5 to 10 years of service had not looked 
for a civilian jeh in 1984, nor had she received any civilian jc±> offers (thoui^ 
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she was much more likely to have been offered a jc±> than to have sou^t one) . 
However, she evaluated her chances of firding a good civilian job very highly, 
c. A nurse with 11 to 19 years of service 

A nurse who had been in the Active Army for 11 or more years was 
typiccilly a vAiite female. She was 37 yeeurs old and had entered the Army at age 
22. While her current educational level was hi^ier than for other nurses, a 
masters degree, she began her military career with less than a bachelors degree. 
Both her parents had ocsiplebed one year of college. This nurse with considerable 
service behind her was married cind acccstpanied by at least one child. Her 
husband was 38 years old and a college graduate. He was not currently serving in 
the Army. 

Ihis profiled Group III officer's rank was 04 and she had no 
remaining initial obligation. Unlike menbers of the other two tenure groups, she 
had not received her ccsnitiission by direct appointment. She had moved ei(^t times 
during her career and spent 41 months overseas. She had been serving at her 
current CXMJS location for 24 months as a medieval -surgical nurse. 

During 1984, the total family inceme of this long-term nurse was 
$52,391. Her basic itdlitary wages made ip $31,861 of this. She received an 
additional $385 monthly in BAs, BAQ, and variable housing allcwance, as well as 
at least one special pay. Family nonmortgage debt totalled less than $5,000. 
This nurse and her family were likely to be living in their cwn hesne. 

A 20 year military career was planned by this officer. She was 
cxDnfident about being presnoted to the next hi^er rank, tut quite pessimistic 
about her opportunities at the general officer level. She did not plan to join a 
Reserve unit on leaving Active service. (She would not be eligible for 
Reserve/Guard service as a retiree) . 
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A nurse in this category with the greatest experience had not 
sought a civilian jciD the previous year nor had she been offered a civilian j<±i. 
She was, however, confident of her ability to obtain good civilian enployinent. 
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IV. MMinVARTATK ANAT.VyrT.q 



A. Methodology 

In recent years, the desire to analyze survey data has led to the wider 
application of methods designed to ej^lain the choices an individual makes 
between two or more qualitative alternatives. The behavioral responses which a 
questionneiire item offers are frequently qualitative; nurse respondents to the 
DoD Survey of Officers and Enlisted Personnel, for example, were offered a choice 
between planning to join and not planning to join a Reserve unit on leaving 
Active service. Traditional methods of multivariate analysis, such as ordinary 
lease squares regression, are not suitable for use with a qualitative dependent 
variable (i.e., joirv/not join). 

Qualitative choice models are based on the premise that individuals mate 
choices among alternatives on the basis of individual characteristics and that an 
equation can be estimated frcsn sample data to assess the relative importance of 
individual factors taJcing into account the effect of other variables in the 
model. The more rc±>ust the set of explanatory variables, in general, the more 
accurate the assessment of the effects of individual factors on the behavior of 
interest. 

The methods available for estimating such equations consider the 
pr ohah j ) j ty of an individual making a particular choice to be a function of 
individual attributes but they differ in their assumptions about the 
prctoabilistic nature of the decision process. The logit model is based on the 
cumulative logistic prcbability function and is an apprcpriate functional form 
for this application. The decision to join or not join a Reserve unit on leaving 
Active service may be characterized as a dichotcmous choice, ta3cing the value of 
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one if the nurse intends to join, and a value of zero if his or her intention is 
to forgo this opportunity. Each individual nurse is characterized by an outocgre 
defined as: 

Yi = 0, if individual i does not intend to join; and 
= 1, if individual i intends to join. 

The logistic regression model relates the participaticai decision of the 
i^ individual, Y^, to a vector of characteristics for that individual, x^, and 
is a stochastic error term: 

Yi = P(Xi) + e^, 

vAiere, 

p(Xi) = P[Yi=l I Xi] 

and 

P(xi) = 1 

1 + e ~(^‘*’®l^il'*'* * •■*'®)c^ik) • 

Ihe number of characteristics associated with each individual is denoted by k and 

Bq,B 2, ,Bj. are the parameters of the model to be estimated. Because p(Xj^) 

represents the probability that the i^ person will make a specified choice, Bj 
may be interpreted as the impact of a change in characteristic j on the log of 
the odds ratio, holding the other individual characteristics constant. 

B. Selection of the D^jendent Variable 

The d^jendent variable. Reserve intentions, was derived fron the response 

to the question "When you finally leave the miilitary, do you plan to join a 

National Gucurd or Reserve unit?" Respondents chose among five possible 

responses: 

definitely yes, 
prctoably yes, 
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don't knew, 
probably not, 
definitely no. 

Responses of "definitely yes" and "probably yes" were given a value of one for 
Reserve intentions. Those who responded otherwise were assigned a value of zero 
for the dependent variable. The "don't know" respesTses were grouped with the 
negative intentions in order to restrict the positive intentions group to those 
with a firm plan to serve with a Reserve unit. 

C. Candidate Ejqjlanatory Veiriables 

Candidate ejqjlanatory variables for this model were selected from the 

survey responses of Active Duty Army nurses on the basis of the literature 

dealing with nurse labor force participation, second job holding, cind enployment 

turnover. These candidate factors were grouped into the following categories: 

Demographic information. 

Military experience, 

Cognitive/perceptual orientation. 

Economic incentives. 

Perceptions of enployment opportunities. 

Sairple size considerations and questions of multicollinearity influenced 
the final choice of explanatory variables included in the models. Several 
questionnaire items were omitted because they were answered by an insufficient 
proportion of respondents. Table 18 presents a listing of candidate variables 
and their values. 

1. Demographic variables 

The demographic variables included in the logistic regression portion 
of this study were racxe, gender, level of education, family status, and number of 
d^xendents. The snail size of the subgroups to be analyzed limited the number of 
candidate variables which could be included. Several interesting factors such as 
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Table 18. Candidate explanatory variables. 
Active Doty Amy nurses, 1985 



Vciriable 



Description 



Demrographic 

Race 

Gender 

Education 

Family status 



Nuntoer of d^)endents 

Military Experience 
Nursing specialty 

Advancement rate 



White (0) 7 ncHTvrfiite (1) 

Female (0) ; male (1) 

Bachelors degree (0) ; Masters or Doctoral 
degree (1) 

Single with no d^jendents; single with one or 
more d^jendents; married with no dependents; 
married with CH>e or more d^Dendents 
Miniinam=0; maxinum=7 



Operating roctn nurse or nurse anesthetist (1) ; 
other (0) 

Paygrade divided by years of service 



Econcmic Incentives 

Income Total family income, 1984 divided by 1,000 

Debt (nonmortgage) $0-$4,999 (0); $5,000 or more (1) 



Cocmitive/Perceptual 

Orientation 

Satisfaction with work 



Satisfaction with benefits 



Satisfaction with 
stability and opportunity 



Principle ccnponent: 

Satisfaction with coworkers; satisfaction with 
current j<±>; satisfaction with personal freedom; 
satisfaction with friendships; satisfaction with 
working conditions; satisfaction with chance to 
serve country 
Principle cxxiponent: 

Satisfacrtion with medical benefits; satisfaction 
with dental benefits; satisfaction with retire- 
ment; satisfacrtion with YEAP; satisfacrtion with 
pay; satisfacrtion with ccrmmissary; satisfaction 
with training 

Principle coitponent: 

Satisfacrtion with frequency of moves; satisfac- 
tion with assignment stability; satisfacrtion with 
family envircMiment; satisfacrtion with promotion 
opportunities; satisfacrtion with jc±> secrurity 



Civilian Ctoportunitv 
Perc^jtion of civilian 

enployment opportunities Very sure of finding good civilian job (0) ; not 

very sure of finding good civilian job (1) 
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parental educational level could not be included for this reason. Age at entry 
and current age are also absent. Partitioning the data set by tenure group 
(discussed belcw) and the inclusion of variables r^resenting experience and 
tenure make up for this cniission to seme extent. Prcblems of collinearity 
between the age variables emd seme of the other potenticil explcinatory faertors 
clLso argued for their exclusion. 

The race/ethnicity information included in the survey was 
restructured as a dummy variable for logit analysis; the two categories were 
"vhite" (0) and "nonvyhite” (1) . It would have been interesting to examine other 
ethnic distinctions (Black, Hispanic, Asian, etc.) but these groups would have 
been too small for meaningful analysis. 

Current educational level was delineated as a dichotemous variable: 
the two categories were a Bachelors degree (0) and a Masters or PhD degree (1) . 
There were no nurse respondents with less than a Bachelors degree included in the 
sarrple. 

Marital status and number of dependents were conbined into one 
variable for two of the analyses. Nurse officers were described by one of these 
four categories: single with no dependents; single with dependents; married with 
no d^sendents; or married with dependents. A respondent was classified as single 
if he or she had never married or was divorced or widewed. Those vho were 
married for the first time, had remarried, or were separated were considered 
itarried. To examine further the iitportant effects of marital status, several 
models were estimated for subgroups defined on the basis of marital status. In 
those cases, a variable for number of d^^endents was used. 

2. Military background variables 

Tenure has been shown to have a strong relationship to turnover. 
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particailarly in the military enplqyment setting. Reserve intentions equations 
were not estimated for respondents with 11 or more years of service, becaxase of 
the influence tenure has on their likelihood of remaining on Active service at 
least to the 20 year point and hence beccming ineligible for Reserve service. 
Tenure was also used as the basis for partitioning the data set for several of 
the models specified. 

A variable r^resenting the ratio of paygrade to yeeirs of service was 
included as a potential explanatory factor. A greater value for this variable, 
referred to as advancement rate, inplied a more rapid pace for promotion. 

Nursing specialty was inclxxJed as an ej^lanatory variable. Operating 
rocETi nurses and nurse anesthetists have inportant roles in the Army health care 
delivery system and cire in limited supply in both the military and the civilian 
environments. These two specialties were combined and treated as a single dummy 
variable for the analysis. Other nursing specialty characteristics would have 
been interesting additions to the analyses, but the need to limit the number of 
ejplcmatory variables prevented their inclusion. 

3 . Cognitive/peioeptual orientation 

One of the unique features of the 1985 DoD Survey is the inclusion of 
a set of questions dealing with the respondent's satisfaction with an extensive 
grotp of jcb characteristics. Turnover literature assigns an inportant role to 
the enployee's satisfaction with elements of the job in the making of career 
decisions. Enpirical investigations into the factors influencing the career 
choices of military personnel and of nurses enphasize the inportance of jcb 
"facet” satisfaction as discussed in Qiapter II. A list of the elements of jcb 
satisfaction included in the survey appears in Table 18. 

The use of all of the facets of jcb satisfaction available frcm the 
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survey would have resulted in overspecification of the logit models. Principal 
carponents analysis was utilized to investigate the interrelationships among the 
cognitive/ perceptual explanatory variables in the survey data. Given an array of 
correlation csoefficients for a set of variables, principal ccnponents techniques 
may be used to reveal an underlying pattern of relationship such that the data 
may be rearranged into a smaller set of factors or ocrponents vtiich may then be 
used as source Vctriables for further analysis. Virtually no differences in 
ccnponent structure were identified amcng subpopulations eind, as a result, 
principal ccxrponents developed at the aggregate level (for all nurses with less 
than 11 years of service) were used in the develcpment of models below the 
aggregate level. 

Table 18 describes the principal ccsiponents vhich were identified for 
these cognitive/perceptual elements in terms of the variables vhich load heavily 
on each conponent. One dimension consists of factors which indicate hew 
satisfied an individual feels with his or her working environment. A second 
ccstrponent eit^tosizes satisfaction with pecuniary benefits v^iile a third is 
ccarposed of responses to queries about satisfaction with stability and 
opportunity. Factor loadings for these three principal cesrponents may be found 
in Afpendix B. 

4 . Econcmic incentives 

Reserve service usually r^resents a second source of incone for an 
individual. The literature dealing with second jc±> holding indicates that 
econonic incentives play an inportant role in the decision to "moonli(^t" (see 
Chapter II) . Total family inccxne for 1984 (the year prior to the survey) was 
incli>ded among the candidate explanatory variables. This measure wcis self- 
reported and the questionnaire items dealing with total income were not answered 
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in mny cases. Total family inccme was ijsed for several of the logit analyses in 
this stuciy vAien its inclusion did not diminish subgroup saiiple size unduly. An 
alternative inccme indicator, military wages, was ccwisidered but rejected because 
inccme provided by a spcuse was a major element of total family ectrnings for many 
of the nurses in the sairple and also becaiise it serves as a pro>Q^ for rank and 
would be misleading in this crartext. 

NcMTtnortgage debt for 1984 was the seomd eoononiic incentive variable 
included in the analysis. The questionnaire item deeding with debt provided for 
ordinal responses rather than precise dollar amounts. The responses were 
restructured to yield a dichotcmous variable: one category was ”$4,999 or less" 
(0) , and the other was "$5,000 or more" (1) . 

5. Pero^tions of ertployment c^portunities 

As discussed in Cliapter III, Active Duty Army nurses included in the 
nurse saiiple appear to perceive their strong position relative to the civilian 
labor market. Several of the questions dealing with enployment cpportunities and 
jc±) search activity did not ejdiibit adequate variation for inclusion in the 
analysis. A questionnaire item asking "If you left the Service now and tried to 
find a civilian jcto, hew likely would you be to find a good civilian jeto?" was 
selected to r^resent perceived civilian enployment <pportunities. Responses 
were measured on an 11 point scale ranging frem "no chance" to "certain." A 
dichotcmous variable was constructed from these re^x>nses with zero throu^ seven 
values on the original scale recorded eis one (1) for "not very sure" and values 
of seven throu^ 11 recorded as zero (0) for "very sure." 

D. Aneilytical Subgroups 

Tenure plays an inportant role in career decisions, particularly for 
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military serviceirernbers. As previously discussed, nurses with 11 or nore years 
of service were not included in the multivariate analysis. Separate irodels were 
estimated for those with 0 through 4 years of service (Group I) and those with 
five through 10 years of service (Group II) . Table 19 presents the Reserve 
intentions of both of these groups. 

Table 19. Reserve intentions by tenure group, Active Duty 
Array nurses, 1985 (number and percent) 

Reserve intentions Tenure group 



I II 

0-4 years 5-10 years 

(n=76) (n=88) 

Intend to join 31 (40.8) 55 (62.5) 

Do not intend to join 45 (59.2) 33 (37.5) 



Military family issues were a major focus of the 1985 DoD Survey of 
Officers and Enlisted Personnel. In an attempt to capture scame of these family 
effects, the nurse sample was partitioned by marital status into married (married 
first time, remarried, and s^aarated) and single (never married, divorced, 
widowed) categories for analysis. A model was also estimated for a group of 
officers vAio were members of dual Army couples (married to other Active Duty Array 
officers or enlisted personnel) . Hiis last group was quite small (44 usable 
ctoservations) . Table 20 presents the Reserve intentions of these three marital 
status groups. 

E. Model Results 

The results of the logit models developed to predict the Reserve 
intentions of the five sjbgroups discussed above are presented in detail in 
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Table 20. Reserve intentions by marital status group, 
Active Duty Army nurses, 1985 (number and percent) 



Reserve intentions 



Mcurital status 



Single 



Married 



Dual Array 
cctple 
(n=44) 



(nF=93) 



(nF=95) 



Intend to join 
Do not intend to join 



57 (61.3) 44 (46.3) 



36 (38.7) 51 (53.7) 



22 (50.0) 



22 (50.0) 



Appendix C. Classification tables for these models are included in ^pendix D. 

1. Reference individual methodology 

A list of significant beta values for a logit equation does not 
provide the kinds of information about the partial effects of individual 
ej^lanatory variables vAiich would be useful for policy analysis. In order to 
evaluate the roles of individual factors in this multivariate context, an 
indirect afproach was utilized. The Reserve intention of a reference individual 
was first calculated (i.e., the individual characteristics of a prototypical Array 
nurse for each suhpopulation were substituted into the ajprcpriate logit model 
and the resulting likelihood of intending to join a Reserve or Guard unit was 
predicted) . The next st^ involved calculating the change in intention to join 
for a member who differed from the reference individual on a single 
characteristic, holding all other characteristics constant. This method provides 
a means for focussing on the role of each candidate variable in turn, while 
retaining the multivariate aspect of the analysis. 

The probability of intending to join the Reserves was calculated for 
the reference individual at the mean values for continuous explanatory variables 
and with the appropriate value (zero or one) for dichotomous explanatory 
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variables. Table 21 lists the characteristics of the reference individual for 
each of the five subpcpolations einalyzed. Tables 22 cind 23 show the effects on 
Reserve intentions of altering a single individual attribute while retaining all 
other characteristics of the reference individual. Continuous variables, exc^Dt 
for the cognitive/perceptual principal ocrponents, were altered by substituting a 
Vcdue 10 percent greater than the mean value. Principal corponent values were 
increcised by one standard deviation to measure their potential effects. The 
effects of dichotonous variables were deberniined by evaluating the logit equation 
at the ciltemative value for these variables. 

2. Tenure grocp suhpcpulation models 

As indicated in Table 22, the effect of being nonwhite on Reserve 
intentions was negative for both tenure groups, with the probability of planning 
to join falling by two percent and 17 percent for tenure Groups I and II, 
respectively. This variable was not statistically significant for either those 
with 0 throu^ four years of service or those with five thrxxK^ 11 yecirs of 
service. 

Male nurses were less likely to anticipate Reserve service than were 
females. Those males in tenirre Group I were nine percent less likely to plan to 
join \hile the male nurses in tenure Grotp II were more than 30 percent less 
likely to join. The coefficient for gender was significant at the .05 level. 

The effects of marital and dependent status were quite different for 
the two tenure groups. Being single with d^^endents resulted in a tenure Group I 
nurse being four percent more likely to join the Reserves than a single nurse 
with no dependents. The same characteristic decreased the chances of a Group II 
nurse intending to join by three percent frcsn vhat it would have been for a 
Harried nurse without dependents. The single with d^endents variable was not 
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Table 21. Reference individual characteristics, logit 
analysis, Active Duty Array nurses, 1985 



Variable 

Race 

Gender 

Family status^ 

Number of d^jendents^ 

Education 

Nursing specialty 

Advancement rate 

Income 

Debt 

Civilian opportunity 
Satisfaction with work 
Satisfaction with benefits 
Satisfaction with security/ 
opportunity 



Base case values 

White 

Female 

Single no d^sendents^ 

Mean value 

Baoiielor's degree 

Other than nurse anesthetist or 

operating room nurse 

Mean value 

Mean value 

<$5,000 

Very sure of good jc±> 

Mean value 
Mean value 

Mean value 



^ Applicable only for marital status group models 

^ For tenure Group II (5-11 years of service) , reference individual is married 
with no dependents. 

^ ^plicable only for tenure grotp models 
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Base Case 



Table 22. Effects of individucil variables on the Reserve 
intentions of Active EXity Array nurses, 1985, by tenure group 



Tenure Group 
I II 



Variable C altered value) 


0-4 yrs 


5-10 yrs 


Race (nors'^te) 


-.02 


-.17 


Gender (male) 


-.09 


-.34* 


Single with d^endents (yes) 


.04 


-.03 


Married no d^jendents (yes) 


-.59* 


a 


Married with d^endents (yes) 


-.19 


.12 


Education (advanced degree) 


-.03 


-.02 


Nursing specialty (OR or NA) 


-.02 


.13 


Advancement rate (+ 10%) 


-.02 


.17 


Inccsne (+ 10%) 


.01 


.11 


Debt (>$5,000) 


-.10 


-.26* 


Civilian cpportunity (not confident) 


.05 


-.12 


Satisfaction with work (+ 1 s.d.) 


.02* 


-.001 


Satisfaction with benefits (+ 1 s.d.) 


.01 


-.02* 


Satisfaction with stability/cpportunity (+ 1 s.d.) 


.02 


.001 


Predicted prcfoability for base case 


.77 


.51 



* Significant at the .10 level 

® Reference individual for tenure grxx53 5-10 years was married with no dependents 



significant at the .10 level for either tenure group. Married nurses with no 
dependents who had served less than five years were much less (almost 60 percent) 
likely to intend to join a Reserve or Guard unit than a single nurse without 
d^5endents. The married with no d^^endents variable was significant at the .10 
level only for tenure Group I. The effect on Reserve intention of being married 
with d^5endents (as opposed to single with no d^sendents) was negative (by 19 
percent) for Group I. For Grot?) II, those vho were married with dependents were 
12 pjeroent more likely to intend to join than those v^o were metrried but without 
dependents. The married with dependents variable was not significant at the .10 
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level for either tenure grtxp. 



Holding a Masters degree or a PhD degree decreased the likelihood of 
a nurse planning to join the Reserves by three percent for those nurses with 0 
throtn^ 4 years of service and by two percent for those with 5 throo^ 10 years 
of service. This education variable was not significant for either tenure grxxp. 

The nursing speciality variable indicated vdiether or not the 
respondent served as either an operating room nurse or a nurse anesthetist. 
Nurses vAio held these classifications had a lower probability of intending to 
join the Reserves if they had served less than five years (a two percent 
decrease) but a hi(^er prcioability if they had served for five or more years (a 
13 percent increase) . In neither case was the speciality factor revealed to be 
significant. 

Advancement rate (paygrade/years of service) had a negative effect on 
the chance that a nurse would intend to join the Reserves if he or she were in 
tenure Group I (a decline of two percent) but a positive effect for tenure Grocp 
II (an increase of 17 percent) . It seems reasonable that the more successful 
servicemeniber would see the Reserves in a more positive li^t but this ailso 
iitplies that the more successful nurse did not plan to remain on Active service 
for 20 years. The logistic regression coefficient for advancement rate was not 
significant for either tenure groip. 

Those in tenure Groip I vho had total family incomes 10 percent above 
the mean were estimated to be one percent less likely to include the Reserves in 
their career plans. Members of tenure Group II shewed a larger negative response 
(over 10 percent) to the same percentage increase in inccxne. Those with $5,000 
or more of nonmortgage debt were 10 percent less likely to intend to join the 
Reserves if they had been in the service less than five years. For those with 
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five thrcwgh 11 years of service, the negative effect ainounted to 26 percent. 
Only in this last case was the logistic regression coefficient significant at the 
.10 level. 

The effects of the principal ocnponents vAiich represented three 
dimensions of satisfaction with irdlitary work and life are presented in Table 22. 
An increase in satisfaction with work had a positive influence cxi the probability 
of planning to serve in the Reserves for those with less than 5 years of service 
(a two percent increase) . Nurses who had served five through 10 years were only 
very slii^tly influenced in a negative direction (.1 percent). The influence of 
satisfaction with work was significant for tenure Group I at the .10 level. 
Satisfaction with benefits, the second principal ccarponent, cilso had a positive 
role for tenure Group I (a one percent increase) , and a negative role for tenure 
Groip II (a two percent decline) . The coefficient for satisfaction with benefits 
was significant for tenure Group II. Satisfaction with stability/cpportunity was 
not a significant variable for either model. This last principal ccsrponent had a 
positive influence on Reserve intentions for both tenure grotps (two percent for 
Group I and .1 percent for Group II) . 

The respondent's perc^tion of the eirployinent cpportunities available 
in the civilian sector had different effects for the two tenure groups. Those 
with more limited service were more likely (five percent) to plan to join the 
Reserves if they were not very sure about their civilian enployment prospects. 
The opposite was true for those with five or more years of service. This group 
was less inclined (two percent) to plan Reserve service if they were not very 
confident about alternative enployment. 

3. Marital status sutpcpulation models 

Table 23 describes the effects of varying the individual 
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characteristics v^iich define the reference individual for single nurses, married 



Table 23. Effects of individual variables on the 
Reserve intentions of Active Duty Army nurses, 1985, 
by inaritcil status grotp 



Base Case Marital Status Groip 









Dual Army 


Variable (alternative value) 


Single 


Married 


CoL5)le 




(rp=93) 


(n=95) 


(n=44) 


Race (nonvhite) 


.02 


.15 


b 


Gender (male) 


a 


-.24* 


b 


D^jendents (+ 1) 


.08 


.02 


.17* 


Education (advanced degree) 


-.17* 


-.06 


b 


Nursing specialty (OR or NA) 


a 


-.22 


b 


Promotion rate (+ 10%) 


-.03* 


-.22 


.02 


Debt (more than $5,000) 


-.06 


-.20* 


-.22 


Civilian opportunity (not confident) 


.12 


-.12 


b 


Satisfaction with work (+ 1 s.d.) 


-.001 


.0001 


.003* 


Satisfaction with benefits (+ 1 s.d.) 
Satisfaction with stability and opportunity 


-.003 


-.003* 


-.01* 


(+ 1 s.d.) 


.0001 


-.0009 


-.002 


Predicted probability for base case 


.30 


.29 


.48 



* Significant at the .10 level 

^ Variable did not exhibit adequate variation for inclusion in the model 
^ Variable not included in order to conserve degrees of freedcm 



nurses, and nurse-members of dual military coij^jles. The set of candidate 
explanatory variables differed sli^tly fran that used for the tenure group 
suipcpulations. Some variables were inappropriate. The family status 
characteristics, for exaiiple, did r»ot apply once the data had been partitioned by 
irarital status. Other veiriables had missing values for many cases, (income for 
exairple) and still others shewed too little variation (gender, for exanple) to be 
useful for cill three models. 

The effects on predicted Reserve intentions of being nonvhite were 
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positive for both married and single nurses. The variable defining race 
ejdiibibed very limited variation across the dual Army coiple data ard was not 
included in that model. Nonvhite single nurses were two percent more likely than 
white nurses to be planning Reserve service. Married nora-hite nurses were 15 
percent more likely than married vhite nurses to have similar plans. The 
coefficient of the didhotoncus variable for race was not significcint for either 
the single or married models. 

Male married nurses were less likely than female irarried nurses to 
shew an inclination toward Reserve service. The probability of intending to join 
was 24 percent greater than for the married reference individual. The variable 
for gender did not shew sufficient variation across the data for single nurses to 
be included in the final model. Gender was not included as a candidate 
e>^lanatory variable for dual Army cot 5 >le members due to the small number of 
males in the sairple as well as the need to preserve degrees of freedem. 

An increase in the number of dependents resulted in a greater 
probability of intended Reserve service for all three marital status groups. A 
single nurse with one percent more dependents than the average for single nurses 
Wcis 8 percent more likely to plan serving with a Reserve or Guard unit. The 
effect for married nurses was a two percent increase vhile it was 17 percent 
greater for ducLL Array coi^jle members. For the number of dependents, only the 
logistic regression coefficient for ducil Army cojple members was significant at 
the .10 level. 

Holding an educational degree above the Baccalaureate level had a 
negative influence on plans for Reserve participation for both married and single 
nurses. Single nurses with a Masters or FhD degree were 17 percent less likely 
than the single reference individual to intend Reserve service, a difference 
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significant at the .10 level. A married nurse with an advanced degree had a six 
percent lower prcijability of joining. BducatiOTial level was not used in 
estimating the dual Army ccn^jle model in an effort to limit the number of 
variables relative to sairple size. 

Nursing specialty was usable caily for the married nurse model. 
Designaticsi as a nurse einesthetist or an operating rrocro nurse diminished the 
probability of planning to serve with a Reserve unit by 22 percent for married 
nurses. The logistic regression coefficient for this variable was not 
significant at the .01 level. 

Single nurses whose advancement rate was 10 p>ercent greater than the 
average were three percent less likely to plan to serve with the Reserves than 
the single reference individual. The logistic regression coefficient for 
advancement rate was significant at the .10 level for the single nurse model but 
not for either the married or dual Army couple models. A 10 percent increase in 
advancement rate for married nurses resulting in a 22 percent lower predicted 
level of Reserve intentions while the same percentage change in advancement rate 
was associated with an increase of two percent in the estimate of Reserve 
intentions for dual Army couple members. 

Nonmortgage debt of $5,000 or more reduced the probability of 
planning to join the Reserves for all of the marital status models. The decline 
in Reserve intentions was six percent, 22 percent, and 20 percent for the single, 
married, and dual Army couple groups, respectively. The logistic regression 
coefficient for the debt variable was significant at the .10 level only for the 
married model. 

A lack of confidence in the availability of civilian jcb 
opportunities was associated with a greater tendency to plan for Reserve service 
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among single nurses (12 percent increase) v^le insecurity about alternative job 
prospects led to a decrease in Reserve intentions among mairried nurses (12 
percent decline) . The logistic regression coefficient for this variable was not 
significant for either the single or the married model above. Civilian 
opportunity was not included as an explanatory variable for the dual Army couple 
model. 

The mean score for each of the three principal cotponents 
r^resenting dimensions of satisfaction with militciry life and work was increased 
by one standard deviation and the probability of intending to join the Reserves 
was reestimated for each model on this basis. An increase in satisfaction with 
work resulted in a decrease in Reserve intentions of .1 percent for single 
nurses, an increase of less than .1 percent for married nurses, and an increase 
of .3 percent for dual Army couple members. Among these, only the coefficient 
for dual Army couples was significant at the .10 level. 

Greater satisfaction with benefits was associated with decreased 
Reserve intentions for all three marital status groips; the prcbability of 
planning to serve in the Reserves fell by .3 percent for both married and single 
nurses and by one percent for dual Army couples. The coefficients for married 
and dual Army cotple nurses were significant (p<.10) . Satisfaction with security 
and opportunity had a positive inpact on the Reserve intentions of single nurses 
(less than .1 percent) and a negative inpact on those of married and dual Army 
couple nurses (.1 percent and .2 percent, respectively). None of the 
coefficients for the third principal ccnponent were significant and the . 10 
level. 

4. Summary and evaluation of candidate explanatory variables 

a. demographic variables 
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Among the candidate demograp^iic variables, race was not a 
significant factor in ej^laining Reserve intentions for any of the models. Male 
nurses were significantly less likely to join the Reserves for the married nurse 
model and for the model for those with five throu^ 10 years of service. The 
turnover literature su^ests that men, especially married men, may be less likely 
to leave their current j(±> (i.e.. Active Duty) than wcitien and this may account 
for their weaker interest in the Reserves. 

VJhen tenure groi^js are ocHTsidered, family status had significant 
inplications for those with less than five years of service. Among this group, 
those vAio were married but without dependents were significantly less interested 
in Reserve service. Muchinsky and Morrcw (1980) point out that the availability 
of alternative incane sources bends to have a positive relationship to turnover 
eind this may explain a tendency for these nurses in two incore households to 
leave Active service. Iheir aversion to Reserve service might clLso be explained 
by the existence of alternative sources of incone, since pecuniary considerations 
have a strong role in the econonic theories of second jc*) holding (Rostker and 
Sishko, 1973). 

When sulpcpulations selected on the basis of marital status were 
considered, the number of dependents was significant only for nurses vrfio were 
members of dual Anty couples. For these nurses a larger number of d^jendents was 
associated with a greater likelihood of joining the Reserves. Faiaily 
considerations tend to have mixed effects on turnover and moonli^ting in the 
relevant literature. The need for additional financial resources to support a 
larger family is in conflict with the demands of the family for the potential 
second j(±> holder's leisure time, . 

Level of education Wcis a significant factor influencing the 
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Reserve intentions of single nurses. Advanced degree holders among this group 
were less likely to anticipate serving with a Reserve or Guard anit. The sign of 
the coefficient for education was negative for all groups. Several enpirical 
studies have found education to be negatively correlated with turnover. It has 
been suggested that better educated servicemembers have more civilian 
opportunities. Ihere is a strong demand in the civilian sector for nurses with 
advanced degrees (See Chapter II) . 

b. military experience 

The effect of classification as a nurse anesthetist or an 
operating roan nurse on the probability of joining a Reserve unit was not 
significant for any of the models considered. Both these nursing specialties are 
much sou(^t after in the civilian and military health care environments. This 
characteristic would be expected to have an influence similar to that of 
educational level. Ihe coefficient for nursing specicilty was negative for tenure 
Group I and for married nurses, cis anticipated, but was positive for tenure Group 
II. 



Advancement rate had a significantly negative inpact on the 
Reserve intentions of single nxxrse officers. Again, the factors which influence 
turnover (frcm Active Duty) may be at odds with the incentives to remain 
affiliated with the military and serve on a part-time basis in the Reserves. An 
officer who is advancing rapidly is likely to consider his or her chances of 
serving 20 years to be good. A "successful" Active DJty nurse may be a superior 
candidate for civilian eitployment and leave Active service in response to these 
options. 

c. Cognitive/perc^tual orientation 

As discussed in Chapter II, behavioral approaches to the 
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turnover issue focus on the eirployee's perc^tion and evaluation of the 
characteristics of his or her working environment. Nurse-specific studies cilso 
emphasize aspects of jc±> satisfaction as iitportant determinants of labor force 
participation and retention among nurses. 

The principal ccrnponent r^resenting satisfaction with work was 
significant for those with 0 throu^ 4 years of service and for members of dual 
Army oocples. The sign of this variable was positive for these two groi^js but 
sign was not consistent for the other models. 

Satisfaction with benefits was significant for rtarried 
respondents, for members of dual Artry cxxples, and for those with 5 throu^ 10 
yeeurs of service. Ihe inportance of pecuniary factors for older nurses eind for 
those with more family responsibilities seems rectsonable. Ihe sign of the 
satisfaction with benefits variable was negative for these three models, 
indicating that the more pleased with monetary benefits a niorse was, the less 
likely he or she was to plan on joining the Reserves. Again, this may indicate 
that these satisfied nurses intend to remain on Active Duty. 

Satisfaction with stability and c^portunity was not a 
significant factor for any of the models estimated. The profiles presented in 
Chapter III indicate that the nurse re^xjndents were rxDt subject to frequent 
moves or family s^saration and most p^erceived their cpportunities for advancement 
in the military to be good. 

d. Econcjtiic incentives 

Total family income was not significant for either of the tenure 
group models. While economic incentives are enphasized in the second job holding 
literature, several enpirical studies of Reserve psarticipation assign a minor 
role to the additional income obtained from Reserve pay, pointing out the small 
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increment which remains after taxes (see Chapter II) . The sign of the 
coefficient for total family inccme was positive for both tenure groups. This is 
difficult to explain (greater inccme would seem to iirply a smaller need for 
augmentation thrcwi^ rooOTilighting) , but could reflect the desire to maintain a 
high standard of living on leaving Active service, or the f inane ieil mecins to 
leave full time work and go to a part time estployment status. 

Nonmortgage debt was associated with a decline in the desire to 
participate in the Reserves for cill of the models (exo^jting the dueil Army caple 
model vhere it was not used) . This factor was significant only for the tenure 
Groi^ II model. The same recisoning suggested for total inccane should apply here; 
greater debt should influence the respondent to consider a second jci). In this 
case, however, those with greater debt may be motivated to stay on Active duty to 
avoid the greater risk of financial reversals in the civilian sector, 
e. Perceived civilian epportunity 

A lack of confidence about finding a good civilian job did not 
have a significant influence on plans to join the Reserves for any of the models. 
The sign of the coefficient for this variable was negative for married nurses and 
those with 5 through 10 years of service, vMle it was positive for single nurses 
and those with less than five years of service. Insecurity about jda prospects 
would be expected to motivate a nurse to stay on Active EXity (and not join the 
Reserves) . On the other hand, such insecurity on the part of a nurse vho has 
already decided to leave Active service mi^t well motivate him or her to plan to 
"fcill back" on Reserve incane if a good jeto fails to matericilize. 
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V. CCNCUUSICMS AND PECOfgM»nCKS 



A. Summary and Conclusions 

Data from the 1985 DoD Survey of Officers and Enlisted Personnel were used 
to investigate the factors influencing the Reserve intentions of Active Duty Amy 
nurses. Ihere were 334 Amy nurses included in the survey vho were appropriate 
to this study, and these respondents were divided into three tenure grotps; Grot?) 
I with 0 throu^ 4 years of service; Grot?) II with 5 throu^ ten years of 
service; and Grot?) Ill with 11 throng 19 years served. Profiles were 
constructed for each of these tenure grot?)s. 

1 . Nurse profiles 

A nurse with less than 5 years of ei^erience shewed the strongest 
intention to serve in the Reserves (67 percent) . She was 30 years old and had 
entered Active Duty service at 28 with a bachelor's degree (vhich was still her 
hipest degree) . Her rank was 03 and she had 1 to 2 years of obligated service 
remaining. She was vhite, unmarried, and without d^endents. Her total family 
inccroe for 1984 was about $29,500. Anong the facets of her working environment 
she found cemmissary services and personcil freedom the least satisfactory and 
rated the chance to serve her country and acquaintances/friendships as the most 
satisfactory. She had not looked for a civilian job but felt confident of her 
chances of finding a good one. 

A nurse with 5 throu^ 11 years of service was less likely to be 
planning to serve in the Reserves (45 percent) and more likely to be planning a 
20 year career on Active Duty. Her paygrade was 03 and she did not have 
remaining (±>ligated service. She was 33 years old and began Active service at 
age 26 with a bachelor's degree, vhich was still her hipest degree, Ihis 
prototypical nurse was married but had no acccjipanying children. Her spouse was 
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not serving on Active Duty with the Army (thoi*^ 48 percent of the spouses for 
this tenure groip were in the Army) . Her total family inccxte for 1984 was about 
$42,600. She found the chance to serve her country and medical care the two most 
satisfactory aspects of her military job v^le considering the chance for 
promotion and working conditions to be the least satisfactory. She had not 
looked for an alternative jcb but was ccHifident about her prospects. 

A nurse viio had been on Active Duty for 11 or more yeairs was unlikely 
to plan on serving in the Reserves (15 percent) . She was a white female v^o had 
entered the service at age 22 and was currently 37 years old. Her rank was 04. 
She entered the Army with less than a bachelors degree but new held a masters 
degree. She was married and had at least one acccnpanying child. Her spouse was 
not serving on Active Duty with the Army. Her 1984 total family inceme was about 
$52,400. This nurse found the chance to serve her county and acquaintances/ 
friendships to be the most satisfactory elements of her jcb and rated premotion 
opportunities and pxDst-service educational benefits as the least satisfactory. 
She had not souc^t a civilian jcb in the preceding year but considered her 
chances of finding a good jcb to be very good. 

These profiles provide portraits of three very different individuals, 
though they have a good deal more in cemmon than would be anticipated given their 
tenure differences. The degree of age exarpression over the entire sarple is 
notable: the span of average ages for the three tenure grtxps is only 8 years. 
The difference in entry age eoplains this closeness in current age: the nurses 
with the most tenure joined the Army at a much earlier age, before they had 
acquired a BSN degree. In terms of marital status, the three groups shew a 
typical "lifecycle" progression vhich belies their similcirity in age, i.e. single 
without children; married without children; and married with children. 
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Ihe model paygrade for the three tenure groups ranges from 03 to 05 
and the roost cxanmon rank for those with 5 throuc^ 10 years of service is the 
same as that for the nurses with 11 or more years of service. Financially, they 
differ ccHTsiderably by tenure grot?>, with a range for average family income of 
almost $23,000. All three prototypical nurses found the opportunity to serve 
their county to be a very satisfactory element of their work, vdiile they 
displayed great diversity in their evaluations of other elements of lailitary life 
and work. Ihe two more senior groins, however, cigreed on promotiOT opportunities 
as a source of relative dissatisfaction. 

While these nurse officers indicate a declining interest in the 
Reserves as tenure increases, these differences are not as great as mi(^t be 
expected, perhaps because they are so much contenporaries. All three tenure 
grotps shew an awareness of civilian opportunities as well as a hi^ regard for 
the patriotic and social interaction elements of Array service. Ihese factors 
together may explain their positive attitudes toward the Reserves. 

2 . Multivariate analysis 

logistic regression was \ased to investigate the effects of a grotp of 
characteristics on the intentions of an Active EXity Anty nurse to join the 
Reserves. A multivariate approach provides a means for assessing the joint 
effects of the many factors vhich the descriptive approach indicates may have an 
influence on this decision. Ihe decision to join or not to join the Reserves was 
viewed as a dichotemous choics and a logit mcdel was estimated to predict the 
likelihoed that an individual nurse with particular individucil attributes would 
indicate an intention to join the Reserves. 

Models were estimated for two population subgroups based on tenure 
and for three subgroupings based on family status. Only nurses with 10 years or 
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less of service were included in the analysis, since those with greater tenure 
had cCTipleted at least half of a 20 year career and were much less likely to 
leave Active EXity and join the Reserves. The tenure grains were corprised of 
those with 0 through 4 years of service (tenure Groip I) and those with 5 throu<^ 
10 years of service (tenure Grotp II) . Marital Status cohorts consisted of 
single nurses, married nurses, and nurse-iiEmbers of dual Army cocples. 

candidate ejplanatory variables were selected from among five 
categories: demographic information; militciry experience; cognitive/perceptual 
orientation; econcmic incentives, eind perc^tions of eirployment opportunities. 
Princip>al coiponents were constructed to measure three distinct dimensions 
identified among the cognitive/perceptual orientation variables, 
a. Tenure Group I (0 - 4 years of service) 

Nurses with 4 or fewer years of service were significantly 
influenced (.10 level) by family status; Those who were married with no 
d^sendents were nearly sixty percent less likely to intend to join the Reserves 
than their unnorried counterparts without children. The preportion of this 
tenure group who were married increased fresn one third to almost one half vhen 
entry and current marital statues are ccsipared. Since most of these short tenure 
nurses did not plan to ccstplete 20 years on Active EXaty, it is likely that they 
planned to dissociate themselves ccsipletely fron the Array and their relatively 
newly acquired family cfcligations have influenced this decision strongly. 

Satisfaction with elements of the working environment also had 
a significant effect on Reserve plans for those with less than 5 years of 
service: increased satisfaction was associated with an increase in predicted 

Reserve intentions. The elements which loaded most heavily on this component 
were satisfaction with ccworkers, satisfaction with the jc±>, and satisfaction 
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with personal freedcan. The lack of irrpact for the ocrponents related to 
financial benefits and to stability and opportunity cilso seem appropriate for 
those vho are younger and have fewer family obligations . 

b. Tenure Grcn^ II (5 - 10 years of service) 

Gender was a significant factor in explaining the Reserve 
service plans of Active Duty Anry nurses with 5 throu^ 10 years of service. A 
male nurse officer was 34 percent less likely to intend Reserve service than a 
female nurse with the same attributes. The literature on turnover in the 
military indicates that men are more likely to remain in the service until 
retirement and this is compatible with negative Reserve intentions. 

Two other variables were significant at the .10 level for this 
tenure grot?) and both of these reflected pecuniary concerns. Those vho had 
nonmortgage debt of greater than $5,000 were 26 percent less likely than a nurse 
similar in eill other respects to plan on joining a Reserve unit. Satisfaction 
with benefits had a negative relationship with Reserve intentions as well. The 
principal component vhich was used to capture the benefits dimension was wei^ted 
heavily by satisfaction with medical, dental, educational, and retirement 
benefits. Those nurses with positive perc^>tions of benefits offered by the Army 
would be expected to remain on Active Duty. 

c. Single nurses 

For single nurses, educatioral level had a significant (.10 
level) effect on plcins for Reserve service. A nurse with an advanced degree was 
17 percent less likely to include the Reserves in his or her career plans than a 
nurse with A BSN vho differed only on this one characteristic. Education has 
been found to be associated with a hi^er level of turnover in several enpirical 
studies of retention. Advancement rate was also significant at the same level 
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for ijnmarried nurses. Ihe more rapidly an officer advcinced, the less likely he 
or she was to be planning to serve in the Reserves. "Successful" officers may be 
more strongly motivated to stay on Active Duty. 

d. Married nurses 

Gender was strongly related to the likelihood of joining the 
Reserves for married nurses. A male nurse in this group vho differed fron the 
reference individual only on the basis of gender was 24 percent less likely to 
intend Reserve service. Financial considerations were also inportant influences 
on the Reser/e plans of married nurses, with debt of $5,000 or more and the 
principal ccafiponent for benefits significant at the .10 level. Both of these 
monetary variables had a negative influence on Reserve intentions. These results 
are very similar to those for tenure Group II nurses and this understandable 
since 48 percent of the officers with 5 throu^ 10 years of service were 
married. The family responsibilities of these individuals vho perceive the 
pecunicury benefits of Active service as satisfactory are likely to keep them on 
Active Duty. 

e. Dual Army couples 

The sample of members of dual Army couples was very smll and 
the results of the model developed for them should be viewed cautiously. 
Nonetheless, they constitute a very interesting subgroip. Because of the limited 
size of cohort, the number of candidate explcinatory variables was smaller for 
this model than for the others estimated. Number of d^endents was a 
significantly positive influence on Reserve intentions. The principal cc«iponents 
for satisfaction with work and for satisfaction with benefits were both 
significant at the .10 level. Satisfaction with work positively influenced 
Reserve intentions vhile satisfaction with benefits had a negative effect. Both 
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members of these coi^les worked at a military job and the influence of job- 
related factors on the family may be heic^tened under such circumstances. 

B. Recanroendations 

1. Policy inplications 

Active service provides a very important source of RNs for the 
Reserves. Factors viiich positively influence Active Duty nurses in forming 
plans for Reserve service are frequently overlooked by those pieinning Reserve 
recruiting strategy. A major difficulty in seeking to irrplement programs v^ch 
will make Active Duty officers look favorably on the Reserves is that some of 
these same programs also tend increase their satisfaction with Active service and 
encourage them to remain in their current Active status. This effect should not 
be viewed as a problem but rather as a benefit for Total Force Planning. 

Satisfaction with work was identified in this study as an important 
determinant of an Active Duty nurse's attitude toward the Reserves (Tenure Grotp 
I and dual Army couples) . Policy approaches to limited nurse availability vtiich 
eiTfhasize either decreasing the demand for the services of RNs or vtiich involve 
substituting nonRN personnel in providing health care services are likely to 
inprove the level of satisfaction with elements of the working environment. 

Ihe Array Health Services Ccxnmand has recognized that many nonnursing 
tasks are performed by RNs because of limited sipport staff in such areas as: 
laboratory, nutrition, respiratory care, physical therapy, houseke^ing, 
electroccirdiography, pharmacy, logistics, and transportation (U.S.Army, 1988) . 
Mere apprepriate use of the special expertise of nurses would increase the 
satisfaction vhich Array nurses derive from their work and encourage interest in 
both Active and Reserve service. 
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Numerous policies to decrecise the requirements for health care 
services have been suggested. The provision of a larger preportion of emergency 
mebilization health care services by host countries has been suggested as well as 
the contracting out of more health services (Seevers, 1988) . Ihe develcproent of 
a civilian-military contingency hospital system has also been put forward as a 
means to reduce Reserve nurse (and other hecilth care provider) requirements. To 
the extent that such approaches reduce the severe strain under which Army nurses 
cire cajrrently working, Array nursing will be seen as a more viable career cption. 

The perception of Reserve working conditions must also be positive if 
Active Duty nurses are to consider the Reserve cption. Greater flexibility in 
the scx>pe of drill activities for nurses has been suggested as a means to make 
Reserve participation more attractive to potential entrants. Kncwledge that the 
Reserves provide meaningful drill activity and the epportunity to acaguire and 
maintain skills would provide an incentive to join for Active Cuty nurses v^ho 
value working conditions highly. 

Monetary benefits were an inportant influence on Reserve plans for 
married nurses and for tenure Groip II nurses in this study. Pay, medical, 
dentcil, retirement and educational benefits are widely considered important 
attractions of Reserve service. While augmenting these benefits for Active Duty 
nurses would tend to keep these nurses on Active service rather than encouraging 
them to join the Reserves, those vho have made the decision to leave Active 
service eire likely to be positively motivated to join the Reserves by augmented 
Reserve benefits. 

The important role of gender in the determination of Reserve 
propensity for married nurses and for tenure Group II nurses indicates that male 
nurses in these categories are not positively' inclined teward Reserve service. 
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This stxong rejec±ion by more senior male officers may reflect a desire to remain 
on Active Duty rather than a rejection of the Reserves. Inservice recruiting 
approaches vhich present a positive image of men in Reserve nursing itd^t 
influence those men vho decide not to continue c»i Active Duty to consider the 
Reserves as a second job. 

Married nurses among those in Grcx^ I were also strongly disinclined 
to join the Reserves and this is more likely to reflect concerns about 
inccnpatibilities between the family and Reserve service, since a much smaller 
proportion of these short tenure officers plan to remain on Active Duty. The 
concerns of these nurses mi^t be allayed by the use of inservice recruiting 
resources to address issues of ccsnpatibility of Reserve service with family life. 

Concerns with prcsnotion were revealed in the profiles for nurses in 
all three tenure groups. Chance of promotion was consistently rated among the 
leeist satisfactory elements of military life eind work. Sedary range cotpression 
cind the limited opportunity for advancement eire frequently noted as a 
dissatisfiers in civilian nursing settings. Policies vhioh provided more billets 
for higher ranking nurses on Active Duty would be likely encourage long term 
Active EXity nurses to remain. The availability of adequate Reserve billets for 
xjpper paygrades would encourage those vho have decided to leave Active service to 
consider the Reserves favorably. 

2. Future Research 

Any policy directed at Active Duty or Reserve Array nurses must be 
considered in terms of the market for nurses, since this is the context in vhich 
the Army Nurse Corps must operate in recruiting eind retaining RNs. Losing si^t 
of the role of the civilian sector (both in augmenting the overall sipply of 
nurses and in offering raorses alternative employment opportunities) can produce a 
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misleading picture of the potential effects of various policies. Better 
knowledge of the overall market for nurses will benefit the Army in using its 
limited recruiting resources to locate and attract these badly needed personnel. 

Prior service Army nurses are an essential part of the Reserve 
nursing labor pool. Their familiarity with military nursing environttent and 
their extensive clinical experience make them very productive contributors to 
the Reserve mission. Studies should be undertaken to distinguish between prior 
service and nonprior service Reserve nurse accessions in terms of motivations and 
personal/demographic characteristics. A ntultichotcarous logit approach could be 
used to address simultaneously the decisions to separate frcan Active service and 
to join the Reserves. 

There is cilso a need for service-wide multivariate studies of 
retention behavior for Army Reserve nurses. Increased turnover leads to larger 
recruiting missions; the two issues aure intertwined. A survey of this sccpe is 
currently being fielded and should provide information coiparable to that which 
has been collected and analyzed for nurses in the civilian sector (Killer, 1987) . 
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APEEiroiX A 



Table A-1. Major subject areas of the 
1985 DoD member survey 



Military Infonnaticn — Service, paygrade, military occx^jation, term of 
enlistment. 

Present and Kist Locatims — Length of stay, expected stay, problems at 
present location and in moving to the location. 

Reenlistment and Care^ Intentions — Probed re^oident^s future orientation 
by asking expected years of service, expected paygrade, probably behavior 
under different management options. 

Individual and pamily Chciracteristios — Focused on basic demographic facts 
such as age, sex, marital status, number and ages of d^^endents. 

Depend^its — Focused on basic demographic facts such as age, number, sex, 
physical and/or mental handicaps. 

Military Ompensation, Benefits, and Programs — ^Requested valuation of 
military medical services, commissary and exchange privileges, family 
programs, base pay, allcwances for quarters and subsistence, perceived tax 
advantages. 

Civilian labor Rorce Ebgerience — Focused on the household's civilian work 
experiences. 

Family Resources — Used to determine level of hous^old d^ts and non-wage 
or salary sources of inccme. 

Military life— Queried about attitudes to various aspects of military 
life, including compensation, interpersonal environment, and benefits. 
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APPENDIX B 



Table B-1. Factor loadings for principal coiponents 
of member satisfaction 



Variable 



Satisfaction with SatisfacticHi with Satisfaction with 
work benefits stabil itv/opcortuni tv 



Ooworker 


.77513 






Sat job 


.71779 






Perfree 


.66561 






Friends 


.65044 






Wkoonds 


.58113 






Srvctry 


.47854 






Medical 




.74071 




Dental 




.67533 




Retire 




.58895 




VEAP 




.56247 




Pay 




.51717 




Qapnsry 




.50948 




Train 




.43504 




Moves 






.71793 


Stable 






. 69495 


Familvev 






.62518 


Promote 






.45072 


Security 






.33165 



Factor Transformation Matrix: 






Factor 1 


.65094 


.62624 


.42908 


Factor 2 


-.59942 


.07718 


.79671 


Factor 3 


.46581 


-.77580 


.42562 
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APPEM)IX C 



Table C-1. Reserve intentions logit results. Active Duty Anny 
nurses with 0-4 yeeirs of service, 1985 

Actual Reserve intentiOTi: 62.5% 



triable 


Beta 


Sionificance level 


Inbero^jt 


1.58 


.04 


Race 


-0.09 


.91 


Gender 


-.47 


.72 


Single with d^^endents 


0.26 


.79 


Married no d^aendents 


-2.73 


.01 


Married with d^sendents 


-0.90 


.34 


Education 


-0.18 


.85 


Nursing specialty 


-0.13 


.93 


Advancement rate 


-0.88 


.22 


Income 


.02 


.24 


Debt 


-.50 


.38 


Civilian opportunity 


.29 


.67 


Satisfaction with work 


.51 


.05 


Satisfaction with benefits 


.22 


.41 


Satisfaction with stability/c^portunity 


.44 


.13 



rF=88 

% correctly classified: 78.4 
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Table C-2. Reserve intenticwis logit results, Active Duty 
Army nurses with 5-10 years of service, 1985 

Actual Reserve intentiOTi: 40.8% 



Variable 

Intercept 

Race 

Gender 

Single with d^>erdents 
Married no d^>endents 
Married with d^sendents 
Bducaticn 
Nursing ^jecicilty 
Advanceament rate 
Income 
Debt 

Civilian opportunities 
Satisfaction with work 
Satisfaction with benefits 
Satisfaction with stability/cpportunity 



Beta Significance level 



0.27 


.80 


-0.73 


.39 


-2.52 


.05 


-0.13 


.90 


0.58 


.52 


0.50 


.50 


-0.09 


.88 


0.53 


.59 


0.37 


.48 


-0.02 


.46 


-1.18 


.06 


-0.49 


.51 


-0.13 


.69 


-0.62 


.08 


0.02 


.93 



n=76 

% correctly classified: 68.4 
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Table C-3. Reserve intentions logit results 
single Active Duty Amy nurses, 1985 

Actual Reserve intentions: 61.3 



Vcuriable 

Intercept 

Race 

D^)erdents 

Educaticn 

Civilian opportunity 
Advancesnent rate 
Debt 

Satisfactiai with work 
SatisfacticHi with benefits 
Satisfaction with stability/opportunity 



Beta 


Sicniificance level 


1.74 


.02 


0.11 


.84 


0.36 


.41 


-1.05 


.10 


0.53 


.40 


-1.39 


.001 


-0.33 


.50 


-0.07 


.77 


0.22 


.38 


0.01 


.98 



n=93 

Cases correctly classified; 75.3% 
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Table C-4. Reserve intentions logit results 
married Active Duty Amy nurses, 1985 

Actual Reserve intention: 46.3% 



Vciriable 

Intero^jt 

Race 

Gender 

D^^endents 

Education 

Civilian opportunity 
Advanoesnent rate 
Debt 

Nursing ^jecialty 
Satisfaction with work 
Satisfaction with benefits 
Satisfaction with stability/c^iportunity 



Beta Significance level 



0.11 


.86 


0.63 


.30 


-2.04 


.03 


0.08 


.70 


-0.32 


.58 


-0.67 


.31 


0.43 


.22 


-1.36 


.01 


-1.63 


.12 


0.38 


.16 


-0.59 


.03 


-0.06 


.78 



n=95 

Cases correctly classified: 73.7% 
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Table C-5. Reserve intenticHTS logit results, Dual 
Amy cxsjples. Active Duty Array nurses, 1985 

Actual Reserve intention: 50.0% 



Variable 


Beta 


Sionificance level 


Intero^jt 


-2.21 


.06 


Dependents 


0.72 


.09 


Advancement rate 


0.71 


.19 


Debt 


-0.95 


.27 


Satisfacticsi with work 


1.08 


.05 


SatisfactiOT with benefits 


-1.48 


.01 


Satisfacticxi with stability/opportunity 


-0.23 


.53 



n=44 

Individuals correctly classified; 79.5' 



APPENDIX D 

Table D-1. Logit classification tables, Active 
Duty Array nurses, 1985, by tenure grotp 

0-4 Years of Service 
Predicted 







Not ioin 


Join 


Total 


Actual 


Not join 


19 


14 


33 




Join 


_5 




55 




Total 


24 


64 


88 



Correct: 78.4% 



5-10 Years of Service 
Predicted 







Not ioin 


Join 


Total 


Actual 


Not join 


34 


11 


45 




Join 


13 


18 


31 




Total 


47 


29 


76 



Correct: 68.4% 



Table D-2. Logit classification tables, Active Duty 
Array nurses, 1985, by marital status group 



Single Nurses 
Predicted 







Not ioin 


Join 


Total 


Actual 


Not join 


22 


14 


36 




Join 


_9 


48 


SI 




Total 


31 


62 


93 



Correct: 75.3% 



Married Nurses 
Predicted 







Not ioin 


Join 


Total 


Actual 


Not join 


37 


14 


51 




Join 


11 


33 


44 




Total 


48 


49 


95 



Correct: 73.7% 



Dual Military Couples 
Predicted 





Not ioin 


Join 


Total 


Not join 


18 


4 


22 


Join 


_5 


17 


22 


Total 


23 


21 


44 



Correct: 79.5% 
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